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} was a strict allia 


by its vote endorsed the ide a—that the only true interest of Germany 
ce with Great He believed the alliance 
possible because Eugland had need of Prussia as an ally to balance 


Britain. 


| the military power of France on the Continent, and of Italy to coun- 


Garta has fallen. A lucky shell ion up one of the reserve maga- 
zines, and with it an entire bastion. The defence consequently 
became hopeless, and on February the 13th the garrison capitulated 
to General Cialdini. The King embarked on board the French 
steamer Muette, and the soldiery remain prisoners of war until 
the surrender of Messina. The destination of the ex-King is 
not known, but it is most probable that he will reside at 
Madrid, where alone in Europe he possesses, as Prince of 
Blood, a high and defined rank. It is difficult to sympathize with 
a Bourbon, but Englishmen cannot forget that Francis de Bourbon 
is the only member of his House who has fought bravely for a 
throne. Personal courage may be common enough, but in the his-| 
tory of a family like that which for a century has demoralized | 

Southern Italy, it is pleasant to find even one quality, however re- 

motely allied to virtue. The precise effect of this event in italy | 
is not yet reported, but it can scarcely fail to accelerate the pro- | 
gress towards unity. Hitherto the Neapolitans have lived in con-| 

stant terror of the return of the old dynasty. Every priest has 
hoped, and every good man feared, that some European con- | 
tingeney might once more place arms in the hands of Francis | 
the Second. The King of Italy himself has been fettered 
by the presence of his cousin, and has been unwilling to put down 
reaction with the severity his Government has always displayed to | 
treason. With the flight of the ex-King, real Government begins in 

Naples, and the Parliament which meets on Monday will be, in theory | 
aswell as fact, supreme in the peninsula. We have sketched out 
elsewhere the policy the Parliamentary majority have decided to adopt, 
andwhich may be briefly thus described. Absolute and complete autho- 
rity, unchecked by formulas, inust reside in the Parliament and King 
of Italy, but local self-government in regions, provinces, towns, and 
communes is to be carefully preserved. Englishmen of course sympa- 
thize with a theory of government identical with their own, but we | 
may remark that it is in full accord with the history and circumstances | 
of the peninsula. There are municipalities in Italy which have been | 
unbroken for three thousand years, and the people know instinctively | 
howto manage their affairs without collision with a single central | 
and national authority. In Rome the populace are expecting thei ir| 
deliverance, and abstaining, by order of the National Committee, from | 
the Carnival. This annual festa has therefore been dull and gloomy | 
in the extreme, the foreigners present being exposed to the sullen | 


the 


| their 


'are above the laws. 


terpoise the naval power of France in the Mediterranean. M. de 
Schleinitz, in his reply, made a most important admission. Eng- 
land,” he said, “might not attach the same importance to an alliance 
with Prussia, unless extended to the whole of Germany, and unless 
the dualism between the two great German powers should cease to 
influence of Germany in Europe.” 
The vote of the Chamber appears to seriously affected 
the policy of the King. His Ministers immediately offered 
resignations, and though they not accepted, any 
idea of active assistance Austria has been abandoned. The 
Viennese papers declare that the vote was dictated the 
desire of the Prussians to assume the leadership of Germany, which 
er Italian po, on the other hand, represent 
the vote as an offer of amity, a pledge that the internecine conflict 
between Germany and Iti ly will one day come to anend. In Eng- 
land the proceedings are regarde ~d by politicians as highly fav ourable 
to peace, Austria, unsupported by Germany, being unable to ad- 
vance. The quarrel with De nmark has assumed a new phase. The 
Diet has finally decreed that, unless the demands of Germany are con- 
ceded, the Federation must in six weeks occupy Holstein; but the ques- 


neutralize completely the 
have 


were 
to 


by 


| is probably true. 


| tion will be settled rather by diplomacy than Diets. The Hoisteiners, 


we perceive, assert that their grievances are real, that the provincial 
offices are filled by strangers, that their constitution is not operative 
because conceded only on condition of separation from Schleswig, 
that the liberty of the Press has ceased to exist, and that the police 
These grievances differ widely from those ad- 
mitted by the Danes, viz. an effort to denationalize the Duchy by 
Danish education and Danish books. According to the latest ac- 


‘counts the Prussian Cabinet is disposed, on the mediation of Great 


Britain, to postpone a resort to force, but this report requires stronger 
confirmation than it has yet received. 

The Austrian Government continues its contest with Hungary. 
| In addition to the constitution of 1848, the Hungarians now demand 
the reannexation of their ancient provinces, Croatia, Servia, and 
Illyria. The people of Fiume, the port of Croatia, have petitioned 
| the Emperor for reannexation, and we reported last week a similar 
resolution of the Croat counties. The petition is not favourably re- 
ecived at Vienna, for the Austrian Government appears influenced by 
the idea that Istria will be claimed by the Italians. Their military 
| writers have always affirmed that the loss of Venice would cost them 


T Ol s a «, Si i > 
mets of the citizens, who have agreed, it is said, to appear Joyous gq, Adriatic, as Italy would claim the territory of the old republic 


once only, on the news of the fall of Gaeta. The Papal Governmeyt 
continues to assist the brigands in the Abruzzi, but General Gofon 
has formally announced his disapproval of these expeditions. 

Politics throughout Italy are almost suspended until the meeting 
of Parliament, which assembles at Turin on the 18th inst. The 
members of the royal family are traversing Northern Italy, every- 
where hailed by the population with delight ; and the Prince de 
Carignan appears most successful at N His Ministry have 
ordered that Beneventum, the Papal in Naples, shall be 
planted with tobaceo, and are collectinf/complete returns of eccle- 
siastical property. It is not supposed ‘that this property will be 
secularised so completely ly as in Northern Italy and the States of the 
Church. (It is curious that the English 
to the aristocracy, and so converting them into the irreconcilable 


les. 
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policy of giving thes: 


on the mainland. This view receives support from a long article in 
Le Nord, # journal which on Italian subjects is supposed to be 
insfired We extract one or two of the most 


striking sentences : 


Count Cavour. 


“ Istria, Sth February. 











“ Austga, knowing better than anybody y that Istria isin all respects an 
Italian province, whic b we consider as inseparable from Venetia, does not 
shrink from any expedient for dragging Germany into the lists. 

“ After the publication of the official pamphlet, The Austrian Navy, the 
Trieste (razette erman), in dealing with the same subject, strives to demon- 
strate * that a rest of Germany could not tolerate the expulsion of 
Austria from the Adriatic.” The Gezetfe demands ‘that the port of Pola 
be ee ed under th 1e P rotection of Germany, and that the frontie rs of the 
Confederati fr mI is ino, where they now stop, to the southern 
extremit insula of Istria. The Gazette adds, * that the Em- 
peror Nay respected Trit yy solely because that city 
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was under the safeguard of the Confederation, it is indispensable to érect 
in Istria a potent barrier against the encroaching ambition of Sardinia.’ It 
strongly urges Germany ‘to create a fleet which would find a secure 
anchorage in the German (sic) port of Pola, whenever the German nation 
shall have to pronounce its decision in the Eastern question, and when the 
combined armies of Germany shall prove to the enemy that they know how 
to defend both the Adriatic and the Rhine againt invasion.’ 

“ Decidedly Austria sees nothing but enemies, wars, and usurpations; in 
proportion as danger increases or diminishes her pride sinks and swells, 
she supplicates and threatens, becomes clerical, German or Slave according 
to the need of the day. 

“ What, in the name of conscience, have the East and the Rhine to do with 
Italian Istria? The discussion is not about the Emperor Napoleon, nor 
about Sardinia, but about Italy, which is resuming in the world the legi- 
timate place assigned to her by God. Italy desires to become again a 
nation, but she will attain that object only in so far as she shall be rein- 
stated in possession of her natural frontiers, the Alps, from the Ligurian 
sea to St. Gothard, to Tricorno, to Nevoso, to Caldero, and Quarnaro. This 
is a frontier so definitely traced by nature, and so necessary to Italy, that 
no power could contest her possession of it without postponing for a long 
time the era of peace.” 


Fiume is not in Istria, but it is at Fiume the Government expect 
Garibaldi to land, and rouse at once Istria, Dalmatia, and Hungary. 
Accordingly, a telegram received on Thursday, announces that Fiume 
has been placed in a state of siege. 

Troubles of a very serious character are expected in Gallicia. The 
peasants are under the impression that the nobles have asked for the 
restoration of serfdom, and threaten a Jacqueric; so urgent is the 
danger that the priests and all local authorities have been authorized 
to explain the facts carefully to the peasants. 

The Turkish Government, just extricated for a moment from bank- 
ruptey, has been plunged into a new sea of difficulties. The Em- 
peror of the French demands the continued occupation of Syria, and 
it is said expects the support of Russia to the demand, the French 
diplomatists having collected positive evidence of the intention of the 
Mahommedan to massacre all the Christians in the country. At the 
same time Prince Labanoff, the Russian ambassador at Constantinople, 
has presented a note denying the accuracy of the Grand Vizicr’s 
report on Roumelia. The Russian Government reasseris that 
Christians in Roumelia are oppressed, and denies that the Greek 


_ The news from China is, generally, unimportant. The first ty 
instalments of the indenmity money, amounting to 500,009 task 
(166,6662, 13s. 4d.), have been paid, and the generals of both train 
have quitted China. The garrison at Tient-sin are reported health: 
and the people of the neighbourhood pleasantly disposed. ss 

The 14th Regiment has arrived in New Zealand after a Passage of 
ouly eighty-two days, and its presence has excited some senate 
among the natives. They are alarmed also at the reports of re 
arrival of Armstrong guns, and seem disposed in places to wed, 
tranquil. Reports are rife, however, of an intention among Pe 
vages either to commence a general war against the English » 
North Islind, or to concentrate their attack against the settlers r 
Taranaki and the troops employed to defend them. For the presey: 
the Waikatos are “quiet,” the Upper Waikatos “ restless,” and ty 
King movement in abeyance. 2 

A new Ministry has been called to power in New South Wal 
Its first principle is “ free selection before survey,” in other words 
no squatter is to retain the right either of holding land withoy 
purchase or of pre-emption. Any man who wants land may Choose 
any unsurveyed laad, and buy it whether it is occupied or not. Ty 
squatters complain that under this law they must emigrate, aj 
are anxious to detach the pastoral country north of the Murray frog 
the colony. The new Parliament is exceedingly democratic ; thre 
working men have been returned among its members, and a law is 
expected to assign salaries to the representatives. 





At home the only event of interest has been the vote of thanks by 
Parliament to the Chinese expedition. Both Houses passed the 
vote unanimously, the only difference of opinion being on the pro. 
priety of levelling the summer palace. Mr. White, however, who 
has had some experience in China, took up the position that the re. 
duced tariff under the treaty was of no value, for formerly the mer. 
chants smuggled their goods in at half duties, and now they mut 
pay the whole. Mr. White obviously thinks purity of election a 
home far more important than purity of pecuniary morals abroad. The 
nation will hardly condemn a treaty because it puts an end to official 


corruption. The money market has been strangely tight all the 
week. Nine and ten per cent. were freely offered on Wednesday for 


short loans, and on Thursday the Bank raised its rate of discount to 





bishops are worthy of blame. ‘The note has been answered by the 
Grand Vizier, who repeats his original statements, and Prince | 
Labanolf demands that the matter shall be submitted to Confer- | 
ence. ‘The reports as to the scheme of the commissioners for the | 
future administration of Syria have been confirmed. They have | 
really recommended the creation of a semi-independent pashalie, 
and the legal “protection” of Christians by the Kuropean Powers. 
The Porte refuses assent to this plan, but offers to divide Syria into 
the two pashalies of Damascus and Beyrout, to place a governor- 
general with ample powers in each, to give them consultative | 
councils elected by the different civil and religious bodies, to main. | 
tain an army of 25,000 men, and to devote the entire revenues of ihe | 
province to its internal improvement. ‘This last plan, it is surmised, 
may be satisfactory to the Powers, provided foreigu occupation comes | 
to an end. 
he intelligence of the week from France is exceedingly scanty, 
the most important fact, perhaps, being the publication of M. Casimir 
Périer’s attack on imperial finance, analyzed in another column. A 
pamphlet, however, is immediately promised, to be called La France, 
Rome, et U Italie, which, written by M. La Guerroniére, will explain to 
Europe the Italian poliey of the Emperor. The debates in the French 
Senate do not commence until the 18th inst., when it is expected 
that the Marquis de la Rochejaequelein will attack the policy of the 
Emperor in Rome, The discussion will last a week, and is looked 
forward to with some interest, as a test of the promised freedom of | 
parliamentary speech. 
The case of Paterson v. Bonaparte has advanced a step. The | 
Imperial Attorney, in summing up, admitted all points save one. He 
allowed the legality of the marriage, even if informally published in 
France, and denied the power of the First Emperor to annul sueh a 
contract. He relied exclusively on the decrees of the council of the 
Imperial family, which he said had definitively judged the claim. The 
decision is fixed for the 16th of February, but it seems understood 
that the Emperor is favourable to the legitimacy of the American 
Bonapartes, and that some compromise will be effected saving the 
honour and status of Madame Patterson and her children, but reserving 
the legitimacy and inheritance of Prince Napoleon. 
India is politically quiet, but the accounts received by no means 
bear out Sir Charles Wood’s glowing pictures of Indian finance. | 
The actual deficit of the year ending the 30th of April, 1861, will be 
little less than ten millious sterling, but the revenue-tax is expected 
to produce 3,500,000/., and other resources may be found in the re- 
duction of expenditure, and the stricter levy of existing taxes to the 
extent of 5,000,0002. more. Lt will be observed, however, that all | 
these resources are of a class which may, or may not, be -realized. | 
Lord Canning has recently severely censured the laxity of the 
administration in collecting the income-tax in Lucknow. The col- 
lection was entrusted to natives, complaints were treated with in- | 
difference, and no effort was made to explain to the people the object | 
and incidence of the tax. This laxity extends, however, only to 
Lucknow, the collection of the tax throughout Oude having been 
admirably managed. Lord Canning, it is understood, will remain 
another year. Six regiments of infantry, the 5th, 6th, 2 bth, 37th, 
64th, and 37th, and the 2nd and 6th Dragoon Guards, are ordered 
back to England, but no reduction of native levies has yet been | 
sanctioned, 


}exultation and triumph obtained in all the speeches. 


thing more than a ery “To arms !” 


eight per cent. The stock of bullion is higher now than the average 
of last year, when the average rate was 5} per cent., but the Bank 
would appear to expect heavy calls from America. 

Three of the elections in progress have been completed. Mr, 
Barnes has been returned for Bolton, and Mr. W. E. Forster for 
Bradford, without opposition. Mr. Barnes is for a reduction of ex. 
penditure. Depend upon it, he said, the French will never invade 
us while we have 140,000 volunteers, and we must now tell the 
Government we do not require so many soldiers, and insist ona 
reduced expenditure for the Army, Navy, and Militia. Nobody has 
ever feared an attack except from the French, and now a great map, 
Mr. Cobden, has bound the French to keep the peace in a stronger 
bond than any army ever could put upon them. “The new treaty of 
commerce will be a treaty of lasting peace.” Mr. Barnes is for the 


| tholition of the paper duty first, and separation of Church and State 


as soon as may be, 

The third election is that for South Wilts. Here the Conservatives 
are triumphant. The Liberal candidate, Mr. Grove, withdrew at the 
eleventh hour, and Lieutenant-Coloncl Bathurst, the Conservative, 
was returned on Thursday without opposition. 

he Conservative candidate for Cork county is Mr. Leader, of 
Dromagh. Major Freke, brother of the Earl of Carberry, a moderate 
Conservative, was put up, but he has withdrawn. Major O’ Reilly, the 
Papal brigadier, was implored to stand, but he wisely declined t 
enter on a ruinous and fruitless contest. 





The opponents of church rates, roused by Mr. Disraeli’s ery o 
“No surrender!” have mustered their strength to support Sr 
John Trelawny’s bill. A very large conference, attended by sixteen 
Members of Parliament, and delegates from many parts of the 
country, was held in the Freemasons’ Hall, on Tuesday. A tone ot 
z The speakers 
predicted triumphant success from their efforts, determined to go as 
they have always gone, for total and immediate repeal, and resolved 
to raise a fund of 3000/. to sustain the agitation, 1100/. of which 
were subscribed ou the spot. One or two speeches contained some- 
Mr. Cosham, of Bristol, said 
that, “as a nonconformist, considering the ehurch-rate question as 4 
mere matter of policy, he should prefer to keep the wounds opel, 
but,” he added, “1 go for right, irrespective of consequences.” Mr 
Miall denied that the Liberation Society had put into the ship 
“Church Rates” the heavy ballast of separation of Church and State. 
“Ifthe House of Commons were wise, it would settle this question 
out of hand. He did not know what the Liberation Society would 
do without it, but they must take their chance. But let the bill be re- 


|jected, and depend upon it the ulterior question would then be 


placed in a position of advantage such as it had never enjoyed before, 
for they would then be supported by the enthusiasm of the whole 
dissenting bodies.” The Rev. Mr. Binney made the most remark- 
able speech, He said he had been willing to accept of something 
they might call a compromise—not Mr. Disraeli’s, not the Bishop o 
Exeter’s—but one that would assert the principle that tle churches 
are the property of the whole nation, including dissenters. M.. 
Binney has strong feelings as a nonconformist in respect ol the 


Church, but he desires to prevent them from saying, “ The 
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are ours.” The time will come when the nation, and not 
merely, will have the use of them. 


peed ee me 
a sect 


Tie party in favour of direct taxation has its head-quarters at | 


Liverpool ; its mouthpiece is Mr. Robertson Gladstone, President of 
the Financial Reform Association. At the anual meeting of this 
body on Tuesday, the doctrine was laid down that it is not their pro- 
vince to frame a definite scheme of direct taxation. The Government 
must do that. Let public opinion insist on a recognition of the 
principle, and all will he done by “ the paid servants of the state, 
who, in that case, will readily find the means, With these fune- 
tionaries,” we are told, “it is the will that is wanting, not the way.” 
The council thinks a great reduction can be made, naming 5,000,0002, 
as a minimun. Lavish expenditure in our dockyards is severely 
handled, and the building of the Warrior pointedly coudemned as 
useless, and as an imitation of what we condemn in the ease of the 
Emperorof the French. One of the speakers in this mecting to pro- 
mote direct taxation had the courage to demand the repeal of the | 
income-tax! “Call you that backing your friends *” 





The seenes which have oceurred in the convict establishment at | 
Chatham will, we may trust, open the eyes of the Government to the | 
defects of the Jebb System of convict management as it prevails in 
England. For weeks the Chatham convicts have defied the Govern- 
ment. Beginning by small acts of insubordination, they have pro- 
ceeded to downright mutiny. In the early stages, ringleaders 
were seized and sent to Pentonville and Millbank; and some were 
flogged. ‘This did not cure the riotous spirit. The convicts on St. 
Mary’s Island broke into open riot. At dinner they threw soup over the 
warders, and when confined yelled and screamed like maniacs in their 
cells. After the outbreak on St. Mary’s Island twenty men were 
jroned and chained together in ove cell. On Saturday, after dinner, 
they refused to go to work, and rushing on the warders overpowered 
them, seized their keys, released the men confined, broke everything | 
they could break, and set the prison on fire. Ilappily the warders | 
were able to extinguish the flames by tuning on water always ready. | 
Captain Gambier and Captain Powell vainly tried to restore order. | 
Then they sent for the soldiers, aud the peril of the emergency may 
be estimated from a fact that a party of marmes, who happened to be 
engaged on ball practice hard by, were suddenly ordered to march on 
the prison. In addition, five hundred infantry of the line, each man 
having ten rounds in his pouch, arrived. For some reason, unex- 
plained, they did not at once enter the prison ; when they did the cou- 
viets were soon brought to reason. Although they challenged the soldiers | 
to “come on,” the truncheons of the warders, backed by the bayonets 
of the troops, sufficed to drive them to their cells. Forty were seized, 
tied up to the halberds, and flogged, each man receiving three dozen | 
lashes. Ou Tuesday ninety more were ordered to be flogged, and 
afterwards sent to Millbauk and Pentonville. Something more than 
flogging will be required. The system is bad. In the height of their 
success the ruffians demanded that the chief warder, Kinch, and con- 
vict-keeper Goad, should be delivered up to them—to be hung! 
Goad has been severely injured, and it is feared he will not recover. 
The system demands a Parliamentary investigation. 


{ 


There have been several causes in the couris, arising out of elee- 
tions. Mr. Leatham, convicted of bribery at Wakelicld, sought to 
upset the verdict, on the ground that the first count of the indictment 
—that he personally gave money to Gilbert, the agent of bribery —was 
not proved. Mr. Leatham had been convicted on four other counts, 
and ihe question was whether the incorrectness of the first count did 
not invalidate the verdict. The court suggested a mode of escape to 
the law officers; ruling that the Solicitor-General who prosecuted 
could enter a nolle prosequi on the first count. Lt was objected that | 
this should have been done at the trial, but the court overruled the , 
objection, and as Mr. Leatham had been convicted on four other 
counts, the rule obtained was discharged. It was also ruled that a 
written “ statement” of moneys he had expended, put in before the 
commissioners, was not a “statement” within the meaning of the act 
entitling him to protection from a prosecution. 

The other case was that of Boyes, charged with bribery at Be- 
verley, ou the evidence mainly of an accomplice. One question was, 
whether the accomplice was a competent witness ; another that the | 
judge should have directed the jury to acquit, woless the evidence of 
The Solicitor-General agreed to 

‘e wrong. The Couri, before 
which t} lecided that the evidence of the 
witness was corroborated by other witnesses, and that if it were not, 





the accomplice Was corroborated, 
eater a nolle prosequi if the judge \ 





i¢se questions were raised, ae 


ho law is infringed where a judge does not see fit to direct a jury to, 
acquit a prisoncr on the uncorroborated evidence of au accomplice. 

In 1712, the Reverend Edmund Meyrich bequeathed a large pro- , 
perty to Jesus College, Oxford. In a codicil, made in the same year, 
he directed that a portion of the proceeds of the estate should be 
applied to found and maintain a Grammar School at Bala. The 
college authorities have continued to pay to the school the sum | 
specitied in pounds sterling in the codicil, although the value of the 
estate has increased. Under these circumstances, the Attorney- 
Genera] applied to the Master of the Rolls to order that all the 
surplus over and above what was fy certain specified | 


; paired to Salisty 


claims of Jesus College upon the fund should be applied to the school. 
The Master of the Rolls has decided that the school cannot claim the 
Whole of the surplus, but has directed that the seiiool ts cutitled 
to suc proportion of t rents as d/. igs. a surpius specilied in clit 
Will, Dore to the rents at the tim A just decisio 


Sir kdmund Lacon, after being ealied cu to answer a charge of 
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| of dishonesty hastily conveyed. 
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; them.” 


i were lost: 
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libel arising out of the Yarmouth election, and directed against Mr. 
Costerton, a solicitor, has apologized and withdrawn the imputations 


An interesting judgment may be shortly expected from the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council on the ae of the Reverend Alfred 
Poole against the decision of Dr. Lushington, in the matter of Mr. 
Poole’s dismissal from his curacy at Knightsbridge by the Bishop of 


| London. The case has been argued before the Committee, and they 
| have reserved their judgment. 


The contest for the guardianship of the Marquis of Bute is one of 


these, and it has advanced a stage. The marquis is an infant. A 


year ago the Court of Chancery in England appointed three guar. 


dians—Colonel Crichton Stuart, General Stuart, and Lady Elizabeth 
Moore. ‘The lady earried her charge to Scotland without leave of 
the Court, and the Court removed her from the oflice of guardian, 
directing her to deliver the little marquis to General Stuart. Colonel 
Siuart took proceedings in the Seotch Court of Session. The order 
of the Chancery Court had not been obeyed, but a contentious and 
expensive litigation arose in Scotland. Without the assistance of 
the Court of Session, but by the interference of Lord Galloway, the 
infant was rescued from tie lady and placed under the guardian ap- 
pointed by the Court of Chancery. The scheme for the care and 
education of the infant framed in England was superseded by the 
Court of Session, and the English Court, determined to maintain its 
rights, has, upon an application to stay proceedings in Scotland, 
granted an injunction, leaving the questions at issue to be finally 
settled by the House of Lords. But the injunction does not extend 
toproceedings in regard to the estates of the Marquis of Bute situate 
in Scotland. 

On Tuesday a new charge was preferred against Mr. North, and 
the evidence intended to sustain it throws a curious cross-light upon 
the dealings in tallow. The charge was that North had defrauded 
Goss and Co, of tallow worth 1497/. He paid for the tallow by 
tendering a cheque, which was accepted, but which when presented 
was returned dishonoured. A question in Jaw arose whether the 
charge could be sustained, since, although Messrs. Goss were autho- 
rized to sell, the order for delivery was given before the tallow 
actually stood in their name. This is a “constant custom,” and it 
is done “to facilitate the passage of the goods through many hands ;”? 
a custom which indicates a good deal of speculative activity. There 
is another common “custom” which Mr. Goss explained—it is 
that of giving cheques where there are not sufficient funds at the 
banker’s to meet them, the “ understanding” being that arrangements 
shall be made to meet the cheques. It is also “a custom” in the 


| trade to raise money on the very goods to mect the cheque given for 


By this process traders raise money who speculate on a rise 
in the market. If a man cannot raise money to mect the cheque, he 
should give the tallow back. For the prisoner it was contended 
that the cheque was only in the nature of a promissory note, payable 
at the end of the day, and not on the understanding that there were 
funds at the banker’s to mect it. Why, the prosecutor himself did 
The Lord Mayor said the bargain was clearly one 





the same thing. 


| for ready money, but as a technical objection was raised on the 


ground that the tallow did not stand in the name of Mr, Goss 
when he gave the order, he should commit Mr. North on the charge 
of stealing a piece of paper Vaiuc twopence, 





Calamities by flood and tempest have fallen upon the northern part 
of Eneland, and our eastern coast. There have been inundations in 
Yorkshire and Durham, and a severe gale, foretold by the meteorolo- 
cists from observation, on Saturday and Sunday strewed the coast of 
the German Ocean with wrecks. Near Hartlepool above :ifty lives 
terrible proof of the strength of;the tempest. At Whitby 
there was a sad scene. Ji is thus deseribed by the curate of that 
town:—* We have had a fearful storm to-day at Whitby; half a 
mile of our strand is already strewed with seven wrecks. Our new 
life-boat was but launched a few months ago and was manned with 
the old crew of the finest picked seamen in Whitby. Five times 
during the duy had they braved the furious sea and five times re- 
turned wiih crews saved from vessels in distress, A sixth ship was 
behind the pier. ‘The men, all exhausted though they were, 
again puiled out, but before they had gone fifty yards a wave eapsized 
the boat. Then was beheld by several thousand persons—within 
almost a stone’s throw, but unable to assist—the fearful agonies of 
those powerful men, buffeting with the fury of the breakers, till one 
by one twelve out of thirteen sank, and only one is saved.” Eleven of 
the twelve were married men.. They have died at their posts, 
aud something should be done for their families. 

A similar calamity occurred at Dublin. Captain Boyd, of the 

e 


driven in 






Ajax man-of-war, seeing several ships driving ashore in the gale, 


manned 


his boats to reseue the crews of three which were drifting on 
the rocks. lis men and himself landed, and risked their lives in the 
surf in vain ciforts to fling or carry ropes to the slip. Suddenly a 


huge wave, during a treacherous lull, swept round tie front of the 


| breakwater where Captain Boyd and his men were standing, and in 


an instant they disappeared, Some civ iliaus were also carried away. 


'The Lord-Lieutenant hastened to the spot, but no aid was of any 
| “1 
aval. 


It is calculated that the damage done to shipping on the east 
coast of England between Berwick and Flamborough Head is enor- 


lynous. At Hartlepool alone ships worth 100,000/, have been des- 
troved. In a space of two miles th vere lifty wrecks! Science 
cen wow | tel n hem ts, and had the “storm 

ignals’” been attend wh disolaved, much loss would have 


been prevented. 
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Four men have perished in a sewer running into the old Fleet | produces no good; to the state at large it is an unmitigated eyjj> 
ditch. An inquiry has been instituted. The sewer is twelve feet | The debtor is demoralized, and comes out of gaol a worse man than be 
high and six feet wide. It was examined in January, and the men, entered it. Sir Richard therefore proposes that the law shall give the 
were sent down to clear away the refuse there discovered. The men | #0D-t raders the ey of surrendering their property, and ¢ 
not coming up, a foreman went down. The smell was “very bad ;” | har von, J ip see It, ry: — be ate amare saa aos Then 3 
some rats were dead, “which is very wausual.” ‘Two of the bodies | ' Tests © pon ag , re reneged i = og tbe for eycunds from the 

vere found with a candle burning over them. The cause of death has | Country to evade his cree ators, wae cannot ound when judzmen 
were found with a candle burming | has been obtained against him, who has been arrested on final process 
not been explained. Sir Richard does not propose that the future estate of a debtor shaj 
= — —___—_ —___—- | be liable for his debts except under special circumstances. “ For Dy 
rh Cont part,” he said, “I confess that I do not think aman, if he chooses tg 
Cyt Court. give credit, is entitled, morally or upon grounds of good policy, tg 
Tne Queen held the first levee of the season at St. James’s Palace anything more than an equitable distribution of all the means in the 
on Thursday. It was fully attended. On Saturday her Majesty called | possession of a debtor at the time he gives him credit.” The bijj 
on the Duchess of Cambridge, and on Monday, the Queen, accom- | G0¢s not go to the length of abolishing og Senge oe for debt, and Si 
anied by the Prince Consort and the feseectes, pele a Visit to the | Richard regrets that it Goes not ; but he has included in his bill pro- 
hotographic Exhibitioa in Pall-Mall. ‘The Prince Consort has ridden | Visions w hich he trusts will arrive at the same result as if it | 
out, but her Majesty has only ridden in the Kiding-house. | The other provisions of the bill relate to the mode of enabling Creditors 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the | wind up the affairs of a debtor without going into a court of bank. 
Count and Countess de Flahault, Earl Granville, the Duke of Argyll, | ™ptey. As to salaries, he proposes that the Chief Judge shall be pai 
the Duke of Wellington, the Count and Countess Apponyi, the Ear] | ut of the public revenue, that the commissioners shall be paid as 
and Countess of Der oF Lord Eversley, Lord and Lady Herbert, Rear- antsy paid a, 100 De any compensation to be awarded shall fal 

a i ® Barine upon the Consolidated Fund. 
Aduirel Siz Baldwin Walker, sad Mr. T. Baring. Fhe measure was very favourably received by both sides, Mr. Wy. 
- POLE making some prudent reserves, and it was read a first time. 

P us , ° | The bill was read a second time on Thursday without a division, an 

Debates aud Yroreevings in jarliament. | ordered to be committed on Monday. 


| But there were some criticisms. Mr. Rorsvck said the measur 









Hovset or Lorps. Monday, February 11. Statute Law Consolidation; the Lord R ~ ‘ - . 
Chancellor's Bill read a first time. [This bill repeals lete statutes]—Indictable | Would increase the cost of proceedings, and largely benefit the attor. 
Offences (Metropolitan Districts) Lord Che!msford’s Bill read a second time—Pubiic | neys, and that it was an alteration, not a reform of the law. From 


Business ; Committee nominated. 

Tuesdau, February 12. Forged Trade Waris: 
first time—Fictitious Savings Banks; Lord Monteagie’s Bill read as 
Lord Carlisle’s Government; Lord Leitrim’s Strictures. 

Thursday, February 14. Admiralty Court; the Lord Chancellor’ 
time--Subdivision of Dioceses, Lord Lyttleton’s Bill read a fir 
Thanks to the Army and Navy in China agree ( 


in Cast Cheniiere Oth wet postions, Mr. Morrat emphatically dissented. Mr. Boviu1 enti. 

cond time— | cised the bill at length, complaining that it was fragmentary, that it 
| did not remove the confusion arising from the blending of the judicial 
« first | with the administrative functions of the court, that if it were deemed 
sn Chief Judge, the commissioners should have 










wed to nem ‘| expedient to create a 











House or Commons, Monday, Febraary 11. Supply; Indian Loan :.| been abolished ; that all the mischiefs of the existing department, even 
ruptey and Insolvency; Sir Richard Bethell’s hill read a first time— Kegistr ‘| the messengers, were to be retained; that it reverted to the old 





Births, &c. (Ireland) Bill; Markets and Fairs (Ireland) Pill read a first time-—-Chat- | cycte , ti ¢ creditors’ assignees fi icial ass eS; 

ham Dockyard (Purchase of Land) Bill read a t'rst time—Red Sea and India Tele- ory m by substituting Cre ditors ASSIENCES for official a SISNCES 5 and 

graph Company Bill reed » first time—Public Business ; Committee nominated | that, as Mr. Roebuek said, the measure, if passed, would revive the 

Tuesday, February 12. Disqualified Witnesses; Sir J. Trelawny’s Question— evils swept away im 1831. 

Conveyance of Voters; Mr. Collier's Bill read a first time--County Boards; Sir J. Mr. Ewart and Mr. Haprirexp supported the bill 

Trelawny's Bill read a first time—Offices held by Members; Mr. White’s Motion— <a B oe Megggetes Ti PP . ‘. 

sera heed accep : as ae Sir Ricuarp BetHeE xt said it was proverbially difficult to please 
everybody. When he brought in a comprehensive scheme it was de. 





University Elections ; Mr, Dodson’s Bill read a first time—Church Rates; Mr. Hub- 
bard’s Bill read a first time—Public Offices Extension; Mr, Cowper's Bill read a first 





time. viagee i ee nounced as a huge production that could not be examined. When he 
ednesday, February 13. No business of Importance " mm a eme a» hi ; "nae > 2G as + 7 . 
Thursday, February 14. Votes of Thenks to the Army and Navy in China adopted brought in a smaller bill it was denounced as unpert¢ ct. The differ. 


ence between the present bill and the last was merely this : the present 
bill does not re-enact the provisions in the statute law. He answered 
Mr. Roebuck by saying and showing that Mr. Roebuck knew nothing 
about the bill, and proceeded to defend the sections assailed. 

Mr. Marys endeavoured to have the committee postponed, but 
failed ; and the bill was read a second time and the committee fixed 
tor Monday. 


nem, con,—Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill read a second time—Parish Assessments 
Bill read a second time—Red Sea Telegraph Bill read a second time —Criminal Law 
of Ireland Consolidation bills introduced—The Vacant Seats of Sudbury and St. 
Albans; Sir George Lewis's Bill read a first time—l’oor Removal; Mr, Villiers’s Bill 
read a first time, 





Tue Banxrvrtcy Bit, 

Sir Ricuarp BetTHett, on Monday, moved for leave to introduce a 
Bill to amend the law relating to Bankruptcy and Insolvency, and ex- 
plained the provisions of the new measure. In deference to the 
opinions expressed last year, and surrendering his own judgment, he 
has given up the attempt to consolidate the whole written law of 
bankruptcy, and has produced a bill Jess by one half than the ponde- 
rous measure of last session, and therefore an amending bill, of a frag- 
mentary and disconnected character. But if pues, this bill will in} to Birkenhead. These places he appears to have selected on the ground 
some future session enable us to consolidate the whole law of bank-| of population, and the diversity of interests that wil! be represented. 
ruptcy. By the present measure, as in the bill of last year, the Attorney-| He did not deny that other alternatives might be submitted to the 
General proposes to separate the judicial from the administrative fune- House, but the plan he had described is that considered fair by the 
tions, to restore to the creditors of a bankrupt the power to settle} Government. my 
their own affairs, to reduce the expense of bankruptcy proceedings,} Mr. Bentrxck put in‘ a word for the counties whose claim rests on 
and to establish an effectual audit, and a superintendence of creditors} the maxim that taxation and representation are convertible terms. 
by official assignees. The bill also retains the provision for one Chief} Mr. SrartinG suggested that the Scotch Universities should be 
Judge, but the eee, to abolish the five London Commissioners | represented. Mr. Macuire demanded the four seats for Ireland. 
is abandoned, and they will remain precisely as at present. The two} Mr. Ayrton described the bill as a “ miserable abortion,” and replied 
Commissioners of the Insolvent Court will be abolished, but this will} with warmth to Mr. Bentinck’s plea for the counties. He attacked 
involve compensation only for one, the other having been ot the Government for attempting to escape from the performance of 
on the express understanding that he might be removed. The bill! its duty, saying that if the part of Ridieulus Mus in the Mountain of 
will leave the administration of justice, both in insolvency and bank- } Reform was to be played, Lord John Russell should have played it, 
ruptey, in the same court, Another part of the bill makes the juris-| and not have imposed the ridiculous performance on the sookuneal 
diction of the County Courts unlimited at the pleasure of creditors, | Home Secretary. This called up Lord Patmerston, who repudiated 
but it is provided that all petitions for adjudication of bankruptcy, | the whole of Mir. Ayrton’s insinuations, and accused the Liberal 
except where the assets are less than 300/., must first be presented m | party of evading and shelving the question of Reform last year. He 
the Bankruptcy Court. Then as to procedure, a man who is an honest | claimed the seats for England, and defended the Government selee- 
trader, and a non-trader who is an honest man, will be able to surrender | tion. Mr. KniGuHTuey, taking up Mr. Bentinck’s ery, replied to Mr. 
his property and have it administered under a private deed, without | Ayrton by a counter attack, and said the Conservatives have always 
incurring the stigma of bankruptcy, the creditors determining whether | been suely to,give a lower franchise than the present, providing t 


Tue Suspenpep Sgats. 


Sir Gzorce Lewis moved for leave to bring in a bill to assign the 
seats forfeited by the disfranchisement of Sudbury and St. Albans 
This proposal is to give one seat to the West Riding, a second to 
South Lancashire, a third to Chelsea and ;Kensington, and the fourth 


the estate shall be wound up in bankruptcy or by # deed. As to proof | counties and boroughs are placed on a perfect equality in every 
of debts, a written paper, containing a statement of account and | respect. 





genet by the party, is, when unopposed, to be taken as proved.| After afew words from Sir Georce Lewis, leave was given, aud 
Then the creditor assignees will in future have the right of receiving, | the bill was read a first time. 

applying, and administering the estate, but the official assignee will | a a 
act as an efficient auditor, active inspector, and vigilant superinten. | INDIAN FINANCEs. 

dent of the creditor assignees. The next question 1s the discharge of | When the report of supply was brought up on Monday, Mr. BatLuE 
the bankrupt. The Chief Judge will be armed with power to examine | said that Sir Charles Wood’s statement respecting the Indian Joan 
into cases of misconduct ; the distinction between the different cer-| was calculated to mislead the public. The money for the Indian rail- 
tificates will be abolished, and the Chief Judge will have 





refuse, suspend, or grant a certificate, or commit the ban a to 
prison for a term not exceeding one year. The Attorney-General here 


said he should have been glad, if he could have detined it, to have made | 


it a criminal offence to trade with false capital “ principally produced by 
an excessive and unjust application of accommodation bills” 

it ought to be punished as fraud, but excess cannot be defined. He 
has + oath given the judge power to inflict a sentence of imprison- 
ment for twelve months on those cases of delinquency not amenable 
to the criminal law. There will be no appeal from the decision of the 
udge. 

' So far the trader; next came the non-trader. Here Sir Richard 
gave a description of the working of the present law, which gives 
creditors the power of imprisonment, thereby rendering a debtor care- 
less to himself and a burden to the community. ‘To the creditor it 


Inexcess | 


ower to | ways was subscribed by the public in this country, and paid over to 


the Indian Government, who could apply it to their own purposes, but 
who were bound to pay the instalments on account of the works in 
India whenever they became due. Now, if, as he believed, the Indian 
Government had received and spent the money, and now found that 
the claims upon them were greaterthan they anticipated, then there 
was Clearly a deficit of 3,000,0007. beyond the 6,000,000. stated by the 
Governor-General. If, on the other hand, the money had not been 
paid over to the Indian Government by the railways, then, in poiut of 
tact, the Government were now raising a loan to relieve the share- 
holders from paying up their calls until the rate of interest had fallen 
from its present height to three or three and a half per cent. If his 
first supposition was correct, there would really be a deficit ol 
9,000,0002. ; of which 3,000,0002. would, as he understood the matter, 
be provided by the loan, aud 6,000,0002, out of the balances in the 
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reasury. Taking the lowest estimate, 6,000,000/., Mr. Baillie 


jan t ae - 2 
my to the House to decide whether it was likely that in the ensuing 
ment would be able to reduce their expenditure 


. Indian Gove 
=< 3,300,000/., and to raise 2,700,000!. more by taxation. 

Six Cuartes Woop repeated that he had told the House he was 
about to raise a loan not for the service of India, but to make good 
ag excess in India, and a deficiency of paymeuts in this country on 
rail account. 

At the end of last session he stated that he expected payment on account of 


| 


railroads from this country amounting to 7.000,0002., and an expenditure in this 
sountry of 2,500,0002., and in India of 4,750,0002., 250,0002. of that sam being | 
. ‘ If that had been the only 


vided by a reduction of the railway balances. 
amount drawn from the Indian Treasury for railway payments, he should have 
received from that country a remittance of 1,250,0002 Circumstances, however, 
had been such that the expenditure on railway accounts in India had amounted | 
¢o.6,000,0002., thus exactly absorbing the sum which he expec ted to receive from | 
that country, and he was, therefore, obliged to borrow in this country in order 
to make good the deficiency. Up to this time the payments on accouat of rail- 
roads in this country amounted to 4,500,0002: and he anticip ited that by the 
30th of April he should receive 1,000,0002. more. This would make five mil- 
lions and a half instead of seven. The balance of 1,500,0002, for which he was 
thus obliged to provide, added to the million and a quarter of which he had 
already spoken, made 2,750,0002., which approached as closely as possible to the 
three millions he had been obliged to borrow to put the finances right at the end 
of the year. Mr. Baillie would see that this had nothing to do with the income 
and expenditure of India; it was merely a cash transaction. 

Sir Charles maintained that an equilibrium would be established in 
the Indian finances. There will be a deficit in 1560-1 of 5,500,000/., 
and this will be met, the produce of the income-tax 2,500,000/,, and a 
further reduction of expenditure of 3,000,000/., placiug the finances in 
astate of equilibrium. 

Vores or THanks For Services rn Cua. 

Votes of thanks to Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant, Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir James Hope, Major-General Sir Johu Michell, Major-General 
Sir R. Napier, and Rear-Admiral Jones, aud to the officers and men 
engaged with them in China, were moved and carried in both Houses 
on Thursday. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Hersert or Lea moved the resolu- 
tions in a speech, the first he has made in that House, doiug ample 
justice to the skill, daring, and ingenuity displayed; particularly 
specifying the success of the Armstrong gin—* the best gun in the 
world’—noting the low rate of mortality, and calling attention to the 
admirable organization of the force, especially in the medical and com 
missariat departments. 

The Earl of Denny seconded the motion, continuing the strain of 
eulogy, and only taking a qualified exception to the burning of the 
Emperor’s summer palace, which he seemed to think neither politic 
nor necessary. The Duke of Camprip6e, Lord Ciype, and Earl Grey 
jomed in the tribute of praise to the Army and Navy, but Lord Grey 
took oecasion to repeat his objection to the whole war, and to intimate 
that he should raise the question on some future day. The Marquis 
of Batu denounced the burning of the summer palace, and the Earl of 
EuexporovGH claimed all the credit of the expedition for Lord Elgin, 
saying that he alone reseued the army from a position “ utterly false in 
amilitary point of view!” 

The votes passed wen. con. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Patmerstoy was the mover and 
Mr. Diskakui the seconder of the votes. Mr. Disraeli did not cen- 
sure the destruction of the summer palace. But Mr. Vincent 
Scutty did, and Lord Jouw Russeut replied to him. Mr. Werte 
condemned the war, and held up the Americans as models. He also 
said that the treaty would not benefit the merchants. He had just 
received a letter from his agent in Shanghai, dated the 20th of De- 
cember, informing him that, so far from the merchauts having been 
benefited by the late treaty, they were much worse off than formerly, 
for they had now to pay the full duties which, by the couscut of the 
old authorities, used to be diminished by one-half. 

e votes were agreed to with unanimity. 





Irntsn Measures. 

No system of registering births, marriages, and deaths exists in 
Ireland. Mr. CaRpWELL proposes to cure the defect, and for that 
purpose he has introduced a. bill providing for the extension of the 
system prevailing in England to Iveland, on the model of the English 
plan. The Bill has been read a first time. 

Mr. Carpwe tt has also introduced a bill to regulate markets and 
fairs, and remedy the evils springing from disorder aud hardship to the 
poor. 

The Sonicrtor-GeNERAL on Monday brought in seven bills to amend 
and consolidate the statute law of Ireland. The bills passed the House 
of Lords last year and were read a second time in the House of Com- 
mons, and were then withdrawn for want of time. 


DisquaLirIED WITNESSES. 

Sir Jonny Tretawnyy gave notice that he would ask Sir George 
Lewis whether he had been informed of a recent decision in the 
County Court of Rochdale, when the judge nonsuited a plaintiff “on 
account of the inability of the witness to affirm her belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments,” whether the judge ruled properly, 
and whether the Government would amend the law. After he had 
given notice he varied the phrase, substituting “certain speculative 
Opinions,” for “a future state of rewards and punishments.” Before 
the question was put on Tuesday, the SPEAKER said he considered the 
second form of words not “becoming,”+and had expunged them ; and 
Sir John ‘Trelawny said he had not intended any disrespect to the 
House by using the objectionable words. He used them because he 
thought them “ more comprehensive.” 

Sir Georce Lewis said that when the plaintiff, who was her own 
witness, appeeee in the box, the attorney for the defendant askedYher 
whether she believed in a God, and in a future state of rewards and 
Punishments. She answered both questious in the negative, and was 
nousuited accordingly. The law is that the question put by the at- 
torney may be put, and if answered in the negative, then the wituess 


cannot give evidence. Sir George Lewis does not think the law in 
tolerant, and does not intend to alter it. 


OFFICES HELD BY MEMBERS. 


Mr. Wurte moved for a return stating the name of every Member 
holding any place or office, naval, military, civil, or diplomatic, his 
pay and emoluments, and date of appointment. Sir Gzorce Lewis 
said that all the information demanded is already accessible, and that 
Mr. White seemed only to wish to save himself trouble at the ex- 
pense of the time of the departments and the money of the Treasury. 
Mr. White retorted that the objection applies to every return. 
Lord Rosert Ceci, referring to Mr. Bright’s sweeping accusations 
against tax-eaters, said, if there were a division he should vote against 
the motion, but he thought it hardly prudent to refuse the return, 
Mr. Coyineiam said he was not surprised at the resistance offered 
to the resolution by “the most exclusive clique that ever ruled the 
destinies of a country.” They refused a plain statement of facts, from 
which the country might learn “ how the taxes, derived from the hard- 
working classes, are divided among the possessors of places and their 
followers.” On a division the motion was negatived by 112 to 53. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Five bills were introduced into the House of Commons and read a 
first time on Tuesday. 

Mr. Coutrer brought in a bill to prohibit the payment of the ex- 
pense of conveying electors to the poll in boroughs, and took occasion 
to make a speech on the genera! question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Mr. Peacock said if the bill were carried, he should move that the 
principle be extended to counties. Sir Grorce Lewis said that the 
Governnent intend to bring in a bill to amend the law relating to 
corrupt practices at elections, one part of which will deal with the 
question of paying the expense of conveying voters to the poll; but 
he did uot oppose the bill. Mr. Epwiy James and Mr. Digsy Sey- 
MOUR followed the lead of Mr. Collier, and spoke at length on Par- 
liamentary Reform, bringing in a variety of topics not before} the 

Ouse, 

Next Str Jonn Tretawyy brought in a bill, without comment, 
to establish county boards for the assessment of rates and the admuni- 
stration of expenditure. Sir Joun Paxineton claimed for it fair con- 
sideration. Sir Georce Lewis intimated that there would be no good 
in sending the bill before a select committee, a proceeding contem- 
plated by Sir John Trelawny. 

The third bill was brought in by Mr. Dopson. Its object is to pro- 
vide that votes at University elections} for Members of Parliament 
shall be recorded by voting papers. 

The fourth measure was Mr. Husparp’s bill to amend the law re- 
lating to church rates. It detines the objects for which church rates 
are levied; gives district churches power to levy rates; assimilates 
the law of church rate to the law of poor rate ; removes the jurisdic- 
tion in chureh rates cases to the temporal courts, and exempts the 
conscientious by a declaration that they are dissenters. 

The fifth bill was to enable the Board of Works to purchase land 
for the public offices. 

Rep Sea Terecrara.—On the motion to read this bill a second 


time, Mr. Wrup raised the question whether the Company had ful- 


filled the condition of working the line thirty-one days. Mr. Contne- 
HaM expressed his thanks to Mr. Wyld; attacked Mr. Gisborne, and 
allirmed that the proceedings of Mr, Gladstone were not calculated to 
promote the public interest, norto lay bare the secret intrigues, “if 
there were such,” and the maladministration of subordinate officials 
of the Government. Mr. Ayrton suggested an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances under which the Company had failed to lay down the 
telegraph, but deprecated opposition to the bill at that stage. Mr. 
Crawrorp defended Mr. Gisborne, and asked for specific instead of 
general charges against the Government officials. Sir Starrorp 
NorrHcote said that the condition for working the line thirty days 
was a contract between the Company and the contractors, not between 
the Company aud the Governnent. Mr. Diskaext defended the share 
of his government in the transaction. Mr. GLapstong stoutly con- 
tended for keeping faith, but he did not absolutely reject the sugges- 
tion of an inquiry. The bill was read a second time. 

ApMINISTRATION OF THE Law IN InELanp.—The Earl of Lerrrmm 
presented a petition from Leitrim, praying for the protection of the 
law. [t served as a pretext for an assault upon the present and for- 
mer administration of Lord Carlisle, accusing him of interfering in elec- 
tions, of shielding rioters, and indirectly promoting Ribbonism, by giving 
impunity to crime. Lord Leitrim, also assailed Lord Granard, Lor 
Lieutenant of Leitrim, alleging that he had appointed unsuitable men to 
the bench, and had attended Quarter Sessions to enforce his own views 
on the magistrates. The Earl of Grananp met the attack by showin 
that, since 1845, the criminal returns have fallen from 907 to 92, an 
by saying that his conduct had beeu approved by Lord Elginton, and 
Lord Carlisle, and by the late and present Lord Chancellor. Karl 
GRaNVILLE defended Lord Carlisle. 

During the debate Lord Leitrim was deserted by his own party, 
and left quite alone. 

Savincs Bayxs.—On the motion of Lord MoyTeacte, a bill to put 
an end to spurious Savings Banks was read a second time. Many 
banks have been established of late years, calling themselves banks of 
savings, subject to none of the safeguards required by Parliament for 
the security of deposits. The bill makes this penal. Earl GRANVILLE 
said that the Government bill on Savings Bauks contains a clause to 
meet the evil. 

Forcep Trape Maxxs.—The Lorp Cuanceior has introduced a 
bill to protect trade marks. In foreign countries the forging of a 
trade mark is criminal, but in England the only remedy is by the 
dilatory process of an injunction in the Chancery Court, and an action 
for damages. The bill proposes to make the forging of trade marks a 
misdemeanour punishable by fine and imprisonment. It will also 
make a misdemeanour the practice of using false marks to, denote 
quality or quantity. 
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FRANCE AND ROME. 
(From the Presse.) 


Documents relative to the affairs of Rome show clearly two things 
—first, that the French Government in the relations with the Pontifieat 
Court has gone beyond all the bounds of patience; secondly, that the 
cardinals, if they had not considered this patience to be inexhaustible, 
would have shown themselves less intractable. In speaking to 
them loudly and firmly, and in coupling acts with words, they are 
always found to he made of very plastic materials. The history of 
France gives more than one proof of this. We will only instance 


one. 

On the 29th of September, 1797, Bonaparte wrote to his brother 
Joseph, ambassador at Rome :—“ It is only with the greatest firmness, 
with the greatest expression in your words, that you will cause your- 
self to be respected ™ those persons. Timid when you show them 
your teeth, they are haughty when you are too delicate with them.” 

he event did not fail to show that Bonaparte was right. So long as 
the French had been at a distance from Rome, the Pontifical Court 
had insulted and provoked the Republic. On learning the approach of 
the army commanded by Berthier, it changed its tone. The Pope 
issued, on the 9th of February, 1798, a proclamation, in which he said 
—“ Full of confidence in the uprightuess and generosity of the French 
Republic.” 

3erthier entered Rome, the republic was proclaimed, and the Pope 
stripped of his temporal power. The Sacred College bent its head- 
acknowledged the republic, and fourteen cardinals were present at the 
Te Deum—which was chanted to celebrate its establishment—that is 
to say, the deposition of the papal sovereign. Had the French go, 
vernment been inspired with the counsel given by Bonaparte to Jo- 
seph in 1797, it would not now deplore the uselessness of the efforts 
it i been making for ten years to save the Pontifical Court. 

The spirit of vertigo, attested by all the despatches on the affairs of 
Rome, surpasses all that experience permitted us to expect from 
the counsellors of the Papacy. It is impossible to behold the boasting 
of Cardinal Antonelli, and the strange revelations made by M. de 
Grammont to M. Thouvenel, without thinking of the edicts in which 
the Emperor Honorius talked of the happiness and eternity of the 
Roman Empire, at the very moment when this empire was crumbling 
to pieces on all sides. Notwithstanding those visible ruins, which in- 
creased every day, the writers of the time had the intimate conviction 
that the power of Imperial Rome would only end with the world. We 
now find again the same blindness in the clergy, who, confounding the 
Pope, head of the Church, with the Pope-king, affirm that the Papacy 
is eternal, and that the destinies of the world are attached to its seed 
tion. But the first empire of Rome perished, and the world regene- 
rated itself; the second is bending beneath the weight of its decrepi- 
tude and faults, and the world is renovating itself. 

An earthquake can in a few minutes convert an immense city into a 
heap of ruins, but several ages are required to undermine the political 
and religious edifices that it has taken several centuries to develop 
and strengthen. Kevolutions are the earthquakes of these edifices, 
and when they are strongly established, only one shock is necessary to 
overthrow them, ‘The temporal papacy is a human institution, that 
was founded and augmented by the favour of circumstances. It re- 
presents the work of eighteen centuries; it took tive to lay the 
foundations, five to raise up the structure, five to defend it, three to 
destroy it bit by bit, and now it is struggling in the last throes of 
death. 

In the space of sixty years the temporal papacy has been seven 
times in peril; in 1798, it was overthrown by the French revolution ; 
in 1800, the confederate kings walked over its ruins, devising how to 
render them irreparable, and only diverted from their projects by the 
victories of our armies. Raised again in 1801, the papacy was once 
more overthrown in L809; in IS1+ it owed its existence to Napoleon, 
for it is very doubtful, if the captivity of Pius VIL. had been prolonged, 
whether the Holy Alliance would have restored to him all his states ; 
in 1817, two Italian sovereigns came to an understanding for the par- 
tition of the Pontifical States, and the combination failed by the sue- 
ceeding revolutions of the Roman State, which threw the kings into 
the arms of the priesthood. The temporal power, overthrown in 
1848, and restored in 1849, is now nothing more, as proved by the 
despatches of M. de Grammont, than an embarrassment for every one, 
than an element of counter-revolution, than a monument of ingrati- 
tude. 

It was owing to the French army that the Pope was able to return 
to Rome in 1849; it is by the French army that he has maintained 
himself there for eleven years, and Rome is nothing else than a focus 
of intrigues and conspiracies against France. In a despateh (Keb. $, 
186V), very moderate, very curious, and in every respect most remark- 
able, M. Thouvenel establishes the fact that the Pontifical Court has 
failed in all its engagements, in every diplomatic usage, that it has 
systematically mixed up religious with political questions, refused all 
concession, all reform, and “ allowed the state of things to get worse, 
to that degree when the malady often becomes irremediable.” 

Struck with so much obstinacy, and wearied out by so much bad 
faith, M. de Grammont ended by telling Cardinal Antonelli (despatch 
of March 3, 1860): “1 begin to believe that you desire a catastrophe 
.. . You refuse to take a middle course of safety, and you invoke 
the tempest, as if you were speculating on the waifs of the ship- 
wreck. . . You might at least show a little desire of conciliation. 
You might promulgate the reforms agreed upon, and thus facilitate 

the task of the government of the Emperor, whose most ardent wish 
it is to extinguish the fire of discord that is kept up between the 
foly Father and his people.” 
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\fixed resolution, and which iay be brictly stated thus—the Pope will 

“never acknowledge aud approve anything short of the complete rest. 

tution of the state of things to what it was ante bellum in the Dnchi 

| aud the States.” Then he insisted no longer, and withdrew with this 
remark to Cardinal Antonelli —* Your eminence, I leave you, deep} 

lerieved at the inutility of my efforts, and very uneasy at the dan YY 
into which the Holy See seems to be going with its eyes shut.” = 

These dangers, that terrified all sensible Catholics, the Court of 
Rome affects either not to see or to despise. It receives with allected 
pomp the thin legions which the couuter-revolutionary party sends jt 
from France and Belgium; and if, among the “crusaders,” there 
happen to be any that dislike repudiating all sentiment of nationality 
the “influential crusaders,” says M. de Grammout, take them soundly 
to task in these terms:—“Sir, a man is the Pope’s subject hefor, 
being a subject of his sovereign; if you do not entertain these ideas 
what do you come here for ?” : 

The reader sees that the Court of Rome speaks and acts as it would 
have spoken and acted in the time of Innocent LLL; it feeds y 
illusions and pride; even since Castelfidardo it dreams of triumpls and 
| meditates conquests. It openly makes religion subordinate to policy 
not perceiving that this subordination is precisely that which has most 
contributed to the decline of the pontifical power. 

To preserve this power to the head of the Catholie Church it js 
necessary to sacrifice the sacerdotal kingship, to take from him tem. 
poral power, aad put an end to this amalgam formed out of a sacred 
ministry and a political power that has corrupted all the heterogeneous 
elements of which the pontifical power consists. Wishing to secure 
to the Pope an existence independent of all parties, liberated from all 
diplomatic influence and exclusively pit el me in its ecclesiastical 
attributes, the French Government would have desired (despatch of 
M. Thouvenel, April 7, 1860) “That the Catholic Powers, each in pro- 
portion to its population, should offer to the Pope a subsidy which 
they would insenbe at the head of their publie debt, the interest of 
which would be paid at the regular periods into the hands of the re. 
presentative of his Holiness.” 

The Poutifieal Government replied, that it will only accept tribute 
“under the form of compensation for first fruits and the ancient ea- 
nonical rights over vacant livings, rights long disputed aud finally 
abolished in all the States of Europe.” 

These “ee ep anal these ecclesiastical privileges—were a rem- 
nant of feudalism destroyed by the French revolution, and which afew 
States, Piedmont for instance, made for a long time the mistake of 
forgetting in the midst of modern institutions. To have at the pre- 
sent day the pretension to resuscitate and maintain clerical feudalism, 
when the political and military feudal system has utterly disappeared, 
is an act of folly that appears incredible, even when we tind it attested 
by official documents. And since the Pope’s advisers are atfilicted 
with such incurable blindness, the time is not distant when they will 
be glad if we should be willing to be satisfied with the concessions 
that they now reject with so much arrogance. But then they will be 
told, as all powers are told when irrevocably lost—“ It is too late.” 


PMiscellancans, 
Cnurcr rates have again attracted the lively attention of Chureh- 
men, An archdeacon of the diocese of Exeter has appealed ‘to his 
bishop for “a declaration of opinion”—not the only appeal he has re- 
ceived—and Dr, Philpot’s opinion, it will be seen from his letter, is 
not that held by Mr. Disracli. Le says :— 

“What that opinion would be if the question were asked under the same 
state of things as existed in past generations, it is hardly necessary for me to 
consider. 1 look at the problem actually presented to us, and so looking, I am 
anxious to secure all that sound principle demands, without insistiug upon all 
which we may think desirable, nor even all which most of us may thick reason- 
able. 

The principle to be contended for, and never by us to be abandoned, is the 
union of Church and State in every nation calling itself Christian. 

“This indispensable object would seem to me to be insured by retaining 
church rates as the legal instrument of providing for the maintenance of the 
editices and churchyards, even if the support of the special services of the 
Church were no longer insisted upon. 

“ To require the maintenance of these editices as a standing monument of the 
nation’s taithfulness to God, is not open to the most specious, and therefore the 
most effective, argument commonly used for the abolition of church rates— 
namely, that such a charge is inconsistent with the rights of conscience; for 
very inany are thus made to support a system of doctrine and of worship to which 
they are conscientiously opposed. Whether this argument is reasonable or not I 
forbear to inquire; [ could rather seek to render it inapplicable. This would be 
accomplished by acting on the very — expedient which I have suggested. 
For thus the great national object would be secured, without leaving any griev- 
ance of which any reasonable man could complain. 

“| rejoice in thinking, too, that all which we should find practically necessary 
would be obtained. For the necessary charges for public worship are not of a 
formidable amount, and those which are unnecessary—such as for organs, for 
lighting, warming, and the like—may be (shall I be afraid of saying ought to be?) 
no longer demanded of those who cannot enjoy the use of them. 

* In examining the list of strictly necessary charges, the first particular 1s at 
once the largest and most important—the supplying the elements at the Holy 
Communion, But this, 1 hesitate not to say, is most unfit to be made a charge 
onany man. None but those who actually communicate ought to be, 1 will not 
say compelled, but permitted, to contribute. In the Primitive Church, to make 
offerings of bread and wine, out of which the elements were taken, was a privilege, 
from which all but the faithful were strictly excluded; and it appears trom the 
rubric at the end of the Communion, in the first Book of Common Prayer of Ed- 
ward VI., that the earlier reformers were careful to observe the same principle. 
That rubric ordered that ‘ the pastors and curates shall find at their cost sutticient 
bread and wine for the Holy Communion, and that, in recompense ot such costs 
and charge, the parishoners of every parish shall otfer every Sunday, at the time 





'To advice so wise, to demands so moderate, what is Cardinal An- 
tonelli’s reply? Here is its text: “LI can only repeat what | have 
said. ‘The Pope will not act. He has bound himseif to the Catholic ; 
world by his eneyelical letter. He will do nothing, absolutely no- 
thing.” M. de Grammont was not discouraged ; he endeavoured to | 
show to Cardinal Antonelli the danger he was causing the Papacy to | 
incur by the obstinacy of his refusal. “But,” said he, “1 soon per- | 
ceived the inutility of my efforts. 1 found myself in presence of a | 





of the offertory, the just value and price of the holy loaf to those their pastors 
and curates, in such order as they are wont, and that one at least of that house 
in every parish to whom by course it appertaineth to offer for the charge of the 
Communion, or some other whom they shail provide to offer for them, sliall re- 
ceive the Holy Communion with the priest.’ Thus careful, | repeat, were our 
reformers that the offering of the elements should not be made by those who are 
not communicants. 

* To carry out this principle in consistence with our present object, the simplest 
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method would probably be, to take the cost of the bread and wine out 
ys collected at the offertory; and we need not doubt that devout 
ts would offer somewhat more largely in consideration of this charge. 
ally very small; and these, as well as 


and easiest 
of the mone 
communicants W 

“The other necessary expenses are re | 3 
hose which are, nee strictly necessary, might be safely left to voluntary contri- 
: harges are made by the State for its own purposes, such as _pro- 


bution. Some el Ps ee : 
viding and keeping registers, and making returns of the same, which the State 
itself would, doubtless, provide for. : : 

“In conclusion, let me add the expression of an earnest hope that in any mo- 
dification of the existing law on church rates which shall now be adopted, the 
ent of them would be transterred from the ecclesiastical to the temporal 


nforcem . “ - 

souls Yommmon prudence, and the manifest interest of peace, demand the 
ansfer.” . ° P . 

- t he says:—“I have omitted one consideration, which, however, 


In a postscrip 
strongly commends the measure above stated to my own acceptance, It leaves 
§ pt) 


no ground for exemption in favour of any; for it recognizes a common duty, 
resting on 2 principle which none ought to evade. UL have also omitted all refer. 
ence to the course to be adopted for ascertaining from time to time what repairs 
of the churclies are really necessary, and by what authority they are to be ordered. 
‘These are matters which must be left to the judgment of Parhament. 





The liberal members of Parliament who think with Mr. White, were 

summoned to a meeting on Monday, but in the interim they thought 
better of it, and the gathering was postponed. 
It is now broadly stated that the Galway Packet Company have 
succeeded in entering into a contract with the French Government to 
carry the French mails—“ the most complete accord now subsists 
between the Galway negotiators and the French contractors.” Why 
does not Galway seek aid from South Carolina and the seceding states, 
by boldly begiumning the “direct trade” so eagerly yearned for in 
Charleston ? 


be 





A Russian colonel, employed on the military works at Zamosks, killed, in a 
fit of passion, “ several peasants,” on property he received from the State, Sur- 
prise and satisfaction is expressed that the homicide was remitted to a court- 
martial, and that tie tinding being too lenient, a fresh court was held which 
resulted in a conviction, ‘The explanation of the surprise is that, * in the time 
of the Emperor Nicholas, the colonel would ouly have received a reprimand.” 

The King of Holland, in a touching address to the people, calls on them to 
make throughout the kingdom, on the 19th, a collection tor the sutterers trou 
the inundations. ‘The last accounts from the country districts are more satis- 
factory. The Rhine had fallen, and was tree from ice between Arnhem and 
Wyk, and the Wahal was also subsiding. 

‘Spain thinks of abolishing passports. In the Cortes, last week, the President 
of the Council said that a commitice of the Chamber had advised the abolition of 
such documents, and that he approved of their recommendation, but that as the 
matter specially concerned the Minister-of the Interior, who was absent for the 
present, he had abstained from taking any resolution.” 

A complete change in the garrisons ot the French colonies is to take place 


during the present month, and severai dk tachments of marines have received | 


orders to prepare to embark, to relieve those sent from France in the year 1857, 
In consequence of these orders the steam transports Seine and Sevres are to sail, 
the first for Bourbon, with 300 marines, and the second with a similar detach 
ment for Senegal. All the ships of war and frigates in this port are hencetorth 
to be kept in a state of preparation to sail at a stort notice. 

The Emperor Napoleon's late concession to British subjects in respect of pass- 
ports being restricted to persons arriving in France direet from Eugland, Eng- 
lishmen entering France fron. Italy require a French visa. At Civita Vecelia 
no Englishman going to Marseilles is received on board a French or Italian 
steamer unless his passport has been riséd here, or bears a Freuch visa, bon pour 
un an, the term of which is not yet expired. 


Beggars in the streets ot Turin are, at this day, more unfrequent than in the | 


London thoroughfares. Everywhere, at Parma, at Bologna, in Lombardy, in 
Tuscany, you behold the signs of a corresponding improvement. From Turin to 
Milan, trom Milan to Florence, trom Florence to Naples and Palermo, you may 
see the people rising from its abjectness precisely in proportion to the Lime it has 
been in the enjoyment of free existence. You may reckon the effects of twelve 
years, two years, three mouths’ liberty. —Letler from Turin. 

A correspondent of the /udépendance Belye states that the Duke of Malakoff 
has demanded for Algeria a senate to be nained by the Emperor, and an elective 
representation on the model of the Australian institutions, 

The Principality of Monaco was founded in the 10th century, and has re- 
mained until now in the Grimaldi family. ‘The father of the last reigning Prince 
was a peer of France, with the title of Duke de Valeutinois, and usually resided 
in Paris. The price paid for this acquisition is reported to be about 160,0002., 
and France has obtained thereby forests said to be of much value and in good 
condition, ‘The timber will be of use for the French navy, and it is stated that 
building-yards will be forthwith established at Villatranca, between Nice and 
Monaco.—7 times. 

Mentone was formerly the most important town of the Lilliputian Principality 
of Monaco, which itself was an exclave in the Piedmontese territory. It had a 
population of 4,000 souls, is a seaport, and enjoys; like Nice, a delicious climate 
and a fertile soil. In March, 1848, and after thirty years’ squabbling with its 
princes, Mentone and its aunex, Koquebrune, followed the example set by more 


important capitals, rose in insurrection, separated from the Principality, un- | 


furled the Italian flag, and declared themselves ** Free Cities,” under the protec- 
tion of Sardinia, It is but justice to the “ Free Cities” in question to say that 
they committed no aggression on their neighbours, and recognized the French 
Republic. Apparently all they wanted was a quiet life and a good fishing season. 
They governed themselves municipally on cheap terms, and went on very well until 
their tranquillity was suddenly disturbed on the Ist of April (a most appropriate 
day) by the unexpected visit of the ex-Prince Reguant Charles IL1., who doubtle:s 
thought his beloved subjects were pining for him. He showed himself in the 
streets in cocked hat, sword, spurs, and decorations, accompanied by a few tol- 
lowers, and proceeded to exercise authority. ‘The worthy inhabitants of Mentone 
were judiguant, and poor Prince Charles would have been roughly handled by 
them had he not been saved by halt-a-dozen Sardiuian gendarmes. They took 
him to their guardhouse fur the night, thea put him ou board ship for Nice, 
here he was detained a few days and tually set free. 


The Court of Assizes of Hainault tried a Trappist monk, whose real name was 
Robyn, though in the convent he was called Brother Hugo, on a charge of setting 
tire to the convent of Forges, in October last, by which tne church was entirely 
destroyed and other buildings extensively injured. Hugo acknowledged his 
guilt trom the first, and stated that he had committed the crime in a fit of pas- 
sion after a sermon by Father Bernard, in which the preacher was especially 
severe on those members of the order who transgressed the rule of sleace. Ags 
Hugo was a notorious offender on that point, he regarded these ceusures as espe- 
cially directed against himself, and he determined to revenge himself by burning 
the convent and all its inmates, if possible. ‘Tuat samme day he set fire to the 
building in three places. Fortunately, the prisouer’s object was but partially ac- 
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| ooo l,as the poe portion of i buildings were saved, and no lives lost 
he jury, after a short deliberation, brough a verdic ’ guilty, ¢ he 
Cont condemned the prisoner to death pen gtnk yoy i is home a 
a t his execution should 

take place at Charleroi. 

A M. Kervigan has just published a work in two volumes, entitled “England 
as It Is,” the result, as he tells the world in his preface, of his observations dur- 
| ing a sixteen years’ residence in that country.” I extract from a highly favourable 
review of his performance in the Gazette de France the following specimen of the 
accuracy of this gentleman's observation:— The administration of justice in 
England is the worst in the world, The judges, generally ignorant ‘men, are 
always liable to dismissal; they are dependent at once upon the chances of elec- 
tion and the caprice of power.” After bringing to light this gem, I think it quite 
| unnecessary to notice the abuse of English institutious in general which recom- 

mends the author to the Gazette de France, and I leave his * magisterial lucidity” 
and “ communicative indignation” to the adiniration of the disciples of that jour- 
nal.—/etter from Paris in the Daily News. 

_ A report from Malta states that at twenty-three minutes to one on the 9th of 
February, at noon, a severe shock of earthquake was felt, which lasted nearly a 
minute. The motion was horizontal, and attended by a loud rumbling, and also 
a crag kling noise. The wind was from the south-south-east. Very many of the 
inhabitants of the four cities rushed to the streets and open spaces, and there re- 
mained until about two in the morving, when, by order of the Roman Catholic 
shop, the churehes, as announced by the noisy ringing of bells, were thrown 

open, and to which the most devout thronged, to offer up thanksgiving to the 
Ahnighty that no loss of life had occurred. A wing of the Governor's pwlace, and 
| some few eminently situated houses in La Valletta, received slight damage in 
| their walls, and some dilapidated tenements in the country have also suffered 

but none seriously. ? 
The Viceroy ot Egypt's little son Toussoun Pasha, having now attained the 
mature age of seven years, enters upon the enjoyment of a separate establish- 

ment of his own, Towards its formation he has already been presented with a 
| couple of Circassian female slaves, while the English nurse under whose charge 

he has hitherto been is about to be discharge 

M. Pierre Leroux and his family, who for 
Jersey, have returned to France. 

















some years have been residing at 


The Queen, in appreciation of the important and philanthropic character of the 
work of the Royal National Liveboat Institution, has siguitied her intention to 
become an anuual subscriber of 50d. to its funds. 

Phe Prince of Wales lias presented 1002, as a prize to be shot for at the next 
meeting of the National Rifle Association. 

M. Bonaparte-Paterson has been unanimously chosen a member of the Paris 
| Jockey Club, 





Eight men, the other day, were engaged in the dockyard at Sheerness, on an 
elevated plattorm, in turning a crane tor lifting a boiler weighing twenty-eight 
tons. The platform broke, Two of the men were killed on the spot, one has 
since died, tue remainder were more or less injared. Cause of the accident; the 
** bracket,” on which fell the greatest strain, was faulty, and it broke. A jury 
found a verdict of Accidental Death, but they also found that the * traveller” 
| was not strong enough, and that there was not sufticient control over its working. 

As au amendment to Mr. Locke King’s motion, Mr. Griffiths is on ‘Tuesday 
next to move that, considering that the object of the proposed bill involves the 
practical adoption of a principle which has generally been considered as opposed 
to the spirit of our Parliamentary constitution, namely, the uniformity of the 
county and borough franchise it is not expedient to reduce the county franchise 
below 102 

A proposition has been made to her Majesty's Secretary at War by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Palmer, one of the verderers of \Vaithan? Forest, for the formation of a 
volunteer encampment upon Wanstead Flats during the months of June, July, and 
August; the forest extending from that spot for about fifteen miles in the direc- 
tion of Epping. If this suggestion should be carried out the newly-formed volun- 
| teer rifle corps in the vicinity of London will have the opportunity of going down 

there for one or two nights in the week, acquiring a knowledge of night duty by 
| posting sentries, pickets, outposts, &c.; and, as the days will be long at that 

season, au hour’s ficld exercise might be obtained after six o'clock in the evening 
and before eight in the morning, without inconvenience to any one, The Forest- 
gate station on the Eastern Counties Railway abuts upon Wanstead Flats, and 
may be reached in tifteen minutes from Shoreditch, about the same time from 
Kilburn by the North London lime, and from the River Thaines by the North 
Wovlwich Railway in fifteen or twenty minutes 














Our readers will learn with regret the death of Dr. Donaldson, of Cambridge, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty years. His attainments in comparative 
| philology place him in the front rank ot British scholars, and his independence 
| of mind and breadth of scholarship wou him friends and admirers from all classes. 

Admiral Sir George Mundy, a veteran sailor of the old wars, a comrade of 
Nelson, Collingwood, Hood, and Pellew, a combatant at the Nile and Cape St. 
Vincent, died on Saturday. 

rhe Court of Probate has been occupied for many @ays with a will case, 
Talbot and Traberne rersus Traherne and others. The object of the suit is to 
vindicate the memory of the Reverend Mr. Traherne, the testator, and for this 
purpose two wills have been propounded, and evidence taken at enormous 





length. 
Mr. Thomas O'Hagan is now the Attorney General, and Mr. Lawson the So- 
| licitor General, for lreland. 

Miss Fray, a person notorious for her litigant propensities, brought an action 
in the Court of Common Pleas against Colonel Hicks, the Governor of White- 
cross-street Prison, for ill-treatment while she was contined there for debt, 
arising out of her actions at law. Miss Fray’s case, however, could not be sus- 
tained in any particular, and the jury stopped the case with a verdict for the 
detendant. 

In a Lenten pastoral which was read in the Roman Catholic churches in 
Dublin on Sunday last, Dr. Cullen says:—“‘ As secret societies are the cause of 
the greatest evils to religion, tenuing to promote impiety and ineredulity, and 
most hostile to the public good, the Roman Pontitls Benedict XIV., Pius VIL, 
and Leo XL have solemnly excommunicated all the children of the Chureh who 
engage in them. Hence no Catholic can be absolved who is a Freemason, a 
Rivbonman, or enrolied in any other secret society.” 

The rate of mortality continued to fall up to the end of last week, when the 
number of deaths was 145%, still 100 above the calculated average. The tem 
perature having talien, the rate of decrease may be arrested. 

The inquiry ito the causes of the accident on the South Western railway con- 
tinues. A great deal of evidence has been taken, but it is too early yet to trace 

| the cause of the calamity or mete out tle responsibility. 

From a return of the number of fires during L860, we learn that there were no 
fewer than 1056, exclusive of fires in chimneys. There was a decrease of 33 as 
compared with 1859, an increase of 274 on the average of twenty-seven years, 

| In 3¢8 cases the sufferers were not insured! Only 14 lives were lost through 
| “inability to escape. ms 
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The commission on the plan of constructing a naval port at Spezzia has just, 


sent in its report to the Minister of Marine. Parliament will be asked to vote 
fifty million lire for the preliminary works, which will be commenced next month. 
Fifteen millions more will be demanded for the construction of three floating 


batteries and five plated frigates. 


A return has just been issued to the House of Commons showing | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTuRDay Moryiyg, > 
| Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. _ , 
The House of Commons rose early after disposing of some formal 


the gross public income and expenditure in the year ended the 30th | and unimportant business. 


day of September, 1860, and also in the year ended the 31st day of | 


Sir CuaRtEs Woop, in reply to a question from Mr. Ewarr said 


December. The total revenue of the year ended the 30th of Septem- | he expected to receive by the next mail the opinion of the ¢ Tove 
as 70,809,976. 3s. 9d.; the total expenditure was 72,145,832/. | G ; ot sabiect of werner. 
ber was 70,809,9/66. 3s. Id.; the total expenditure was 72,145,552/. | General on the important subject of amending the local legislative 


5s. Sd. ; showing an excess of expenditure over income of 1,335,856/. | councils in India ; the question had occupied the attention of the Go. 
Is. lld. In the year ended the 31st of December last, the total | yernment, and, in all probability, it woul be his duty to bring 

income was 71,967,494/. 14s. 8d. ; the total expenditure was 72,578,632/. | bill this session. ; 
6s. 6d.: showing an excess of expenditure over income of 611,137/. | 


11s. 10d. 


ina 


Bills were introduced for the formation of tramways in turnpike 


The balances in the exchequer on the 31st of December | roads in Scotland, and for regulating the use of locomotives on commog 


were, at the Bank of England, 4,125,455/. 11s. 10d.; at the Bank of | roads in England. 


Treland, 1,124,935/. 19s. 


The Navy Estimates for the year 1861-62 are now before us. They 
show that the customary paragraph in her Majesty’s Speech has not 
been without a meaning this year, at any rate, and that they have 
been “ framed with a due regard to economy,” the total vote being 
less than that of last year by a sum of more than 800,000/. 

The seventeen votes into which the navy estimates are divided 
amount in the aggregate to 12,029,475/. of which 10,431,639/. is for 
the effective service, the remainder being for half-pay, pensions, and 
the conveyance of troops. The votes for the effective service are 
thirteen in mmnber. We will give them in a tabular form, and after- 
wards refer to each in detail :— 


Wages to seamen and marines a ase -+-£3,122,580 
Victuals for ditte ... ini on wie ee. 1,328,259 
Adiniralty Office... eee coe oa eo 161, 157 
Coast Guard Service, Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, and 

Royal Naval Reserve ail age met oo 238499 
Scientific Branch... as si pn wars 63,851 
Her Majestv’s establishment at home ... can 172,947 


Her Majesty's establishments abroad... Sis . 33,640 

Wages to artificers, &c., employed on her Majesty's esta- 
blishments at home ns one ae eee 1,112,126 

Wages to artiticers, &c., employed on her Majesty's esta- 
blishments abroad... 


nae ose one ie 67,828 
Naval stores for the building, repairing, and outfit of the 


flect, steam machinery, and ships built by contract «. 3,489,477 
New works, improvements, and repairs in the yards, Ke. .... 469,835 
Medicines and medical stores ... wm ile on 66,000 
Miscellaneous Services sia = AF we 90,510 

Total... ..-£10,431,632 


The first vote, for the wages of seamen and marines, is less than 
that of last year by 354,177/. The principal saving is effected in the 
vote of 1,882,592/. for the wages of 47,000 officers, seamen, and boys. 
Last year 54,000 were voted, the total sum required first for wages, 
and subsequently for increase of pay to officers, being 2,241,945/. It 
must not be understood that these 47,000 constitute the whole strength 
of our navy. 2000 officers, seamen, and boys, at an expense for wages 
of 107,033 are required for Surveying, Troop, and Store ships. This 
item is almost identical in amount with that of last year—in every 
case, indeed, where we do not express the contrary this may be under- 
stood. For 2,000 boys in training-ships, 19,263/. is required, for 4,000 
officers, &c., employed in the Coast Guard service afloat 154,915/. (a 
decrease being shown here of nearly 10,0002.), and for 4,000 officers, 
&c., for the Coast Guard service on shore, 182,3697. The total num- 
ber of men and boys thus required is 59,000, the total number for last 
year being 66,100. The total number of marines required is 18,000, 
the total sum asked being 448,772/. 10,000 of these men are for ser- 
vice afloat, and 8,000 for service ashore. 


| Inthe House of Peers, Lord Wonenovse, in reply to Lord Tago, 

| said there had been no correspondence between the French and the 
| English Governments respecting the annexation of Morocco to Franee. 
‘but that our Ambassador in Paris had communicated the nature of 
the arrangements entered into. It was not quite correct to speak of 
the “annexation of Morocco,” as the arrangement had reference to 
the two villages of Montero and Roquebrune. A long negotiation gs 
| to them had been closed by the French Government paying 26,000). 
| for the rights of sovereignty over these villages. 

Lord St. Leonarps, at great length drew the attention of the House 
to the Report of the Commission of Inquiry which had recommended 
the erection of new courts of law in a central position of the metropp. 
lis, and further that the cost of such erection should be defrayed from 
the suitors’ fee fund in the court of chancery. Such a concentratioy 
of the courts was in his opinion neither necessary nor desirable ; what 
courts were required could be erected at very small cost, and he ob. 
jected to the use of any portion of the suitors’ fund as a misappropri- 
ation of moneys which were specially invested and ought to be pre. 
served for them. 

The Lorp Cuancettor defended the plans and recommendations 
of the Commission. The law courts in the metropolis were a disgrace 
to the country. The growth of our wealth and our business demanded 
new and superior accommodation. The proposed accumulation of the 
courts upon one site in the centre of London would be a great public 
convenience, and prove a source of health and a great ornament to the 
metropolis. As to the suitors’ fund, the Commissioners had clearly 
shown that the State had a perfect right to deal with unclaimed aceu- 
mulated interest on that fund, and that the rights of individuals would 
not be in the slightest degree affected or damnitied. He thought his 
noble and learned friend had committed a great mistake in bringing 
the subject prematurely forward. 2 

Lord Cranwortn agreed that the State had a perfect right to apply 
the portion of the fund referred to as had been recommended by the 
Commission; but he did not see any advantage the State would derive 
from such an appropriation. 


The Gazette states that the Queen has conferred the honour of 
knighthood!upon Colonel Arthur Cotton, Colonel Commandant her 
Majesty’s Madras Engineers. and Mr. Richard Charles Kirkly, late 
Accountant-General of the War Department. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane, K.T., has been seleeted by the Queen 
to proceed on a special mission to invest his Majesty the King of 
Prussia with the Order of the Garter. His Lordship will be aceom- 
panied by Major-General Lord F. Paulet, C.B., and by Viscount Hin- 
chinbrook, of the Grenadier Guards. Sir Charles Young, Garier King 
of Arms, will also proceed on the mission with the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane. 

We believe that the list of the new batch of Queen’s Counsel has 











The vote for victuals does not require much examination. It is | 
129,82S8/. less than it was last year. Passing over the third vote for | 
the Admiralty Othice, with the remark that an increase of $77/. is to | 
be observed here, we come to the fourth vote of 253,422/. for the Coast | 
Guard service, Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, and the Royal Naval | 
Reserve. A saving of 34,303/. is effected in this vote. It may be | 
summarised as follows :—For the Coast Guard service, 145,142/., this 
sum being of course independent of that voted for wages to the coast 
uardsmen under the head of wages to seamen and marines; for the 
oyal Naval Coast Volunteers 28,280/., and for the Naval Reserve, 
80,0007. 

The vote for the Scientific branch, though very interesting in its 
details, can hardly claim much attention from us at present, beimg un- 
important in its amount, the succeeding two votes having nothing re- 
markable about them. In the eighth, however, we notice a very im- 
portant reduction from the corresponding amount for last year, no less 
than 328,555/. being saved here. This vote is for the wages of artifi- 
cers employed in her Majesty’s establishments at home. The saving is 
effected in the item for “naval yards, including yard service afloat, 
and teams.” This item, which was 1,347,727/. for the last year, is 
1,011,2512. for that-ensuing. For the item, “ victualling yards, in- 
cluding hoys,”’ the amount is 45,565/., nearly the same as the corre- 
sponding sum in the last estimates. 

vere is an increase in the cost of the medical department from 
$764/. last year to 14,239/. this. The item for the transport depart- 
ment is trifling. The marine infirmaries require 3891/., and the police 
divisions, embracing naval and victualling yards, and medical estab- 
lishments, 36,774. 

Vote 10 now claims our attention. This vote amounts to 3,489,477/., 

and is in excess of its predecessor by 285,043/. Of this 2,019,935/. 

s to the Storekeeper-General’s department ; the Controller of the 
avy spends 1,441,182/.: 685,400/. im steam machinery, a saving of 
rather more than 100,000/. being effected here, and 755,782/. in pay- 
ments to be made in 1861-62 on account of ships or vessels building or 
to be built by contract, this sum being rather more than 100,000/. in 
excess of the corresponding item for the previous year. 





not yet been officially settled, although there is no doubt that Mr. 
Denman, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Karslake will be found among the 
new silk gowns. It is reported that one or two Sergeants are at the 
sane time to have patents of precedence conferred upon them. The 
late Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford, varied the practice of his prede- 
cessors and withheld these patents, but, from the manifest injustice 
thereby arising in the case of certain prominent holders of the coif, it 
is not likely that Lord Campbell will adopt the change, at least until 
those who accepted the rank of sergeant under the old system shi 
have had an opportunity of occupying the position justitied by their 
business and professional reputation.—G/obe. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 6th instant, at Kensington-gore, the wife of Hugh Hammersley, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th, at 6, Dawson-street, the Hon. Mrs. Handeock, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at the Rectory, Corfe Castle, Lady Charlotte Bankes, of a son. 

On the 10th, the Wife of Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, Bart., of a son. 

On the 11th, at Cheltenham, the wife of Major-General J. T. Brett, Madras Retired 
List, of a son. 

On the Lith, at 16, Green-street, Lady Elizabeth Leslie Melville Cartwright, of a 
daughter. 

On the 11th, at No. 2, Chester-square, the wife of Matthew Arnold, Esq.. of 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 5th inst., at Kensington Church, Henry Brackenbury, Fsq., Royal Artillery, 
youngest son of the late William Brackenbury, Esq., of Usselby Hall, Lincolnshire, 
to Emilia, widow of the late Reginald Morley, Esq., and daughter of Edmund 
Halswell, Esq., of Kensington Gate, Hyde Park. a 

On the 7th, at the parish church of Charleton, Devon, Oswald C. Arthur, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Vice-Admiral! R. Arthur, C.B., to Elizabeth Fortescue Mary, 
youngest daughter of Captain Wells, R.A., of Slade House, Devon. 

On the 11th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles Horwood, Esq., of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, to Harriet Mary, second daughter of C. J. Bloxam, Esq., of Bed- 
ford-place, Russell-aquare. 

On the 12th, at St. Thomas’s Church, Winchester, Edward Augustus Stotherd, 
Captain 60th (King’s Royal) Rifles, second son of Major-General Stotherd, Royal 
Engineers, to Frances Evelyn, only daughter of Charles M. Deane, Esq., of Win- 
chester. 
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DEATHS. 


On the 6th instant, at Taynton House, Gloucestershire, in his 85th year, Sir John 
rwen, Bart., M.P., Lord-Lieutenant for the county of Pembroke. : 
— the Sth, at the Warden's Lodge, the Rev. Robert Speccott Barter, Warden of 
w nehester College. aged 70. it = : 

On the Sth, at 26, Bryanstone-square. of bronchitis, Josette, wife of Lieutenant- 
General Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P., G.C.B. ee 
On the #th, at Thorington Hall, Suffolk, Colonel Henry Bence Bence, aged 73. 
On the $th, in Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square, Admiral Sir George Mundy, 
K.C.B.. aged 85. : : ‘ j 

On the 10th, after four weeks’ severe illness, at the residence of his mother, 21, 
Craven-hill, Hyde Park, the Rev. John William Donaldson, D.D., late Fellow of 
trinity College. ¢ ambridge, aged 49 i 
"Op the 10th, at 3, Mansfield-street. The Emma Lady Petre, R.1.P. 

On the 1th, at No. 45, Berkeley-square, the Dowager Countess of Haddington, 


aced 8°. —_, 
On the 11th, et Shrewsbury, of scarlet fever, Jane, youngest daughter of Sir G. S 


prooke Pechell, Bart., aged 6 years. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 12. 
Rankrupts.—John Denton, William Denton, and John Denton, jun., of Dartmouth 
park. Forest-hill, Kent, builders—Frederick Cogman, Norwich, tailor—Henry Bate- 
Old Broad-street, City, timber-merchant—George Vinkerton and Emest 
Hawkins, Great St. Helen's, City, metal brokers—Compton Prescott, Yarnton, Ox- 
fordshire. corn-dealer—Henry Owen and George Uglow, Wood-street, City, and of 
vewxesbury, Gloucestershire, hosiers—John Genders, Darlaston, Staffordshire, boot 
and shoe maker—Herbert Dutton and Edmund Putton, Kidderminster, builders— 
hares Richard Skinner, Worcester, tanner—Joln Chapman and George Granger, 
@bury. Worcestershire, ironmasters—William Rose, Birmingham, ropemaker— 
ter Green and John Griffiths Beavan Sayce, Worcester and Malvern, wine and 
spirit merchants—Andrew Armstrong, York, flour and provision dealer—Enoch 
Halev, William Hargreaves, Joseph Owen, and James Perkin, Bradford, wrought 
iron manufacturers—William Kilner, High-green, Yorkshire, licensed victualler— 
Paniel Jones, Wrexham, Denbighshire, ironmonger—Edward Flower, Liverpool, 

silversmith—John Cowell and James Cowell, Blackburn, ironfounders. 

Scotch Sequestrations—Thomas M*Gregor, Glasgow, hat manufacturers—Jane 

M-Phail aud Alexander M*Phail, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, wrights. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 15. 


Western, 993 998; London and South-Western, 934 94: Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 112$ 1123; Caledonian, 97} 98}; London and Brighton, 1134 
1144; Great Northern, 111 112; Great Northern, A stock, 104 105; North 
Stafford, 14} 144; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 51 514; London and 
Blackwall, 62 64; Eastern Counties Shares have declined to 49} 50, in 
consequence of the low figure of the coming dividend. East India Stock, 
98 99 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 95 96; Ocean Marine Insurance Shares, 
2} 2} ex-div.; Thames and Mersey, 1 14. In Miscellaneous Stock and 
Shares only a moderate business has been negotiated, and values are 
generally lower. 





BRITISH 

| Friday. 

% per Cent Consols 
Ditto for Account .. 
% per Cents Reduced .... 
New 3 per Cents ... 
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Bavkvupts.— George Brook, Canterbury, Kent, boot and shoe manufacturer 
James Nickoll and Kobert Frazer North, bishopsgate-street Within, tallow brokers 
—John Stephenson Boughey, Great Tower-street, City, wholesale tea dealer—George 
Burrows, Nottingham, lace manufacturer—Arthur Smith, Paragon-buildings, New 
kent-road, engineer— William Henry Williams, Plaistow, Essex, apothecary — 
famund John Niemann, Newman-street. Oxford-street, picture dealer — Robert 
Horatio William Drummond, Iceland-wharf, (Nd Ford, Bow, contractor and manu- 
fa rof manure—John Simpson Roberts, Birmingham, gunmaker—William 
Daniel, Penydarren, near Merthyr Tydfil. Glamorgenshire. innkeeper and grocer— 
benjamin Robinson, Huddersfield, Yorkshire. cloth merchant—James Ferguson, 
Stonehouse, Devonshire, draper—Alexander Mc Millan and William Blackburn, Star- 
court, Bread-street, Cheapside, woollen warehousemen — Thomas Howarth and 
William Cronshaw, Warrington, Lanceshire, calico mannfacturers—William Hogg. 
Lapford, Devonshire, buyer and letter of machines, goods and commoilities for 
hire 



















Bavkruptey Annulled.—Charles Corneil, Rochester, Kent, and Melbourne, Victoria, | 


merchant, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcuanGr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

YesterDay, at the weekly Court of the Bank Directors, an advance in the 
minimum rate of discount was resolved upon, viz., from 7 to 8 per cent. 
This measure, although partially expected, upon the whole created great sur- 
prise in the City, and up to the present has been received with dissatisfac- 
tion, the general opinion being that the advance was not called for, not- 
withstanding the continued increase in the demand for money. The effect 
upon Consols was a decline of more than } per cent. from the highest point of 
the day. Railway Shares were more severely affected, and a considerable fall 
took place all round. Business, however, has since become very languid, 
although a recovery of 3 per cent. from yesterday in Consols has been 
established. ‘There has been a very active inquiry for loans in and out of 
the Stock Exchange at full rates, but quotations were, nevertheless, well 
supported up to the Bank alteration yesterday. Consols opened on Monday 
at a rise of 4 per cent, 924 922, and continued firm at those figures 
throughout the day. On Wednesday the market exhibited great buoy- 
ancy, supported by higher prices from Paris, and at one moment there were 
buyers at 92$; in the afternoon, owing to a variety of adverse political 
rumours, a relapse to 922 occurred, followed yesterday by an additional fall 
of } per cent., and marking 912. To-day the tone of things is better, and 
transactions have taken place at 924. 

The Bank of Belgium reduced its rate of discount on Tuesday from 5 to 
4 per cent. Very little business has been done in the Scrip of the New 
Indian Loan, and the fluctuations have been only of a moderate character ; 
the final quotation this afternoon is 1002 1002; Bank Stock has improved 
during the week from 4 to 5 per cent; closing 235 238, India Five per 
Cent Stock, 1004 1002; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 914 913; 
Consols— Money, 914 91}; Account, 92 924. The market for Foreign Secu- 
rities has shown firmness considering the state of the markets around A 
recovery in Turkish stocks from the lowest tigures has taken place, and the 
latest are for the Old Six per Cents, 70704; and for the New, 56 564; 


Russian Five per Cents, 103 105; Ditto Three per Cents, 604 614; Victor | 


Emmanuel, 93 94; Sardinian, 81 82; Peruvian Four aad a Half per Cents, 
97 98, Ditto Three per Cents, 73 74; Ditto Uribarren, 80 82; Ditto the 
Dollar Bonds. 78 80; Buenos Ayres, 92 94; Buenos Ayres Three per 
Cents, 284 293; Venezuela, 21 22; Ditto One and a Half per Cent, 11 12; 
Grenada “Active, 15 16; Ditto Deferred, 54 6; Mexican Bonds are about 
1 per cent better upon the expectations of the country settling downto a 
more peaceful state; the closing price 24} 244; Brazilian, 95 96; Spanish 
Certificates are nearly 1 per cent higher, upon the supposition that active 
measures are being taken by certain influential parties for bringing about 
a settlement with the Spanish Government. The final quotation this 
afternoon is 64 63, the Deferred, 40} 493; and the Three per Cents, 
48 48}. 

Foreign Railway Shares have been dull and heavy, with a decline in most 
instances. Business, however, has been limited, Lombards, Venetian, 1} 1 
dis.; Northern of France, 384; Paris and Strasbourg, 25 234; Paris and 
Lyons, 36 37; India, 20 21; Luxembourg, 64 6}; and Sambre and 
Meuse, 83. 

English Railways have experienced some considerable variations through- 
out the week, but the markets assume a much better appearance at the 
close to-day, and a slight improvement has occurred all round. Midland 
Stock leaves off 132% 1328; Great Western, 70 704 ; London and North- 











PRICES CURRENT. 
FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 
| 
= 238 


Friday. 





Jank Stock, 10 per Cent...... 
India Stock, 104 per Cent . . 
{Exchequer Bills, 1}d. perdiem.... par 
Exchequer Bonds, 5007 seve 
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Annuities 1880 . — (India Bonds, 4 per Cent...... | dis 
Annuities 1855 ... — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian yp. Ct.) —— (French....... e ° — 
Belgian .... $—| — /Mexican.. 24g 
Ditto... 23— | — /|Peruvian.. 97g 
Brazilian... 5 —| 99§ |Portuguese 1853. 46 
Buenos Ayres........ 6 — (Russian .. — 
Chilian .. se | — Sardinian. A s] 
Danish 5 —|} Spanish .... 3 44 
Ditto ..... 3 —| 834 |\Ditto New Deferred.........3 | <= 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...2) — | — Ditto Passive ....... we) 
Ditto Aa — Turkish 6 — i” 
French 3 — | —— ‘Venezuela. ti 214 
SHARES, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
| Rartways— |Banks— . 
Bristol and Exeter Australasian 69 
Caledonian ........ 973 British North American —_ 
' 





Chester and Holyh 
Eastern Counties ou 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... _ 














} 
| 
Glasgow and South-Western...) 
Creat NOrthern ......-cecceceererees | wl 
| Gireat South. and West. Ireland) 1114 
| Great Western | 70 
Lancashire and Yorkshire eo} 2124 
| Lancaster and Carlisle ...........|. — 
| Lond.. Brighton, & South Coast) 1134 
| London and Biackwall .......... | 64 
| London and North-Western... S108 
| London and South-Western...) 943 
Manchester,Sheftield & Lincoln oi 
TRIE ..crcccococnerencccnenesosevese 132! 


Midland Git. Western (Ireland)) — 
North British oe] 
North-Eastern—Berwick 
North-Eastern—York ou 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhamptor 
Scottish Central.... 
Scottish Midland ...... 
South-Eastern and Dover 
Eastern of France .... 
East Indian............ 
Geelong and Melbourne . 
Grand Trunk of Canada.. 
Great Indian Peninsular...... — 
Great Western of Canada....) —— 
Paris and LYODS ........++se00+« —_ 


MInrs— | 











ROE 


CO 
Brazilien Imperial ......... o 
Ditto St. John de! Rey........ | 33 
Cobre Copper........ 
Rhymney Iron 















BANK OF 


on Wednesday, the 





26,006 





| Notes issued ............ 


£25, 226,005 





| Proprietors’ Capital ............ £14,553,000 
SIAN isilinitaainees cccreusercee 400,168 
| Public Depe 4,700,293 
| Other Deposits ....... 12,161,148 
| Seven Days and other Bi 6157 











£35, 529,544 


UPR DEPARTMENT. 
» 





Colonial . 4 
Commercial of London ......... 
Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd 
LONGOD,.....000000e000 es 
London and County ; 
Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 
London Joint Stock........0.++ 
London and Westminster 

National Bank ....... 

National Provincial 

































New South Wales —_ 

Oriental .... 48 

Ottoman ... 18 

Provincial of lreland —_— 

South Australia ...... 
| Union of Australia . 39 

Union of London... 24 

UBDILY ...cccccerercceserecscersoececesses — 
Docks— 

East and West India ... —- 

emo a 
| St. Katharine .. — 

Victoria he | 
Mist ELLANEOUS— 

Australian Agricultural ......... ang 
| British American Land ......... — 
| Canada,......00 (— 

Crystal Palace . — 

Electric Telegraph . —_ 
+ General Steam .... —— 

London Discount . aor 


| National Discount. — 
| Peninsular and Oriental Steam 74 
Royal Mail Steam ... 
South Australian ... 








ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 


lath day of Feb. 1861 


£11,015, 100 









Government Debt .... 
Other Securities .. 3,459, 000 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . 9,902,045 
848,562 


Silver Bullion ........00-.seeeeeeeee 








£25,226,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Government Securities (inclu- 

ding Dead Weight Annuity) £8,444,776 
Other SEcurities ........cccevecee 20,728, 396 
Notes j M45 
Gold and Silver Coin ... 








£55,529, 344 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of Natic nal Debt, 
and Dividend Account 


BUL 


| Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd, 32. 17s. 9d 


LION 
"er 02. 
| Silver in Bars, Standard......... Ol. 5s. 14d 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, Feb. 15 


| Wheat, KR. O,..... Os. to Os, | Do. Fine ....... Os. to Os. | Do. Red, New,,,45s. to 50% 
| 
| FLOUR 

per sack 48s. to 52s. 












Clover .. 
Wheat Straw .... 





Town-made ............ per sack 57s. to 60s. | Seconds 


Oates, Feed .......ccccescere ceeee 208. to 248, 
HAY AND STRAW 
SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Good............ 
Inferior . 
New 








OATS 


| Do. Fine ......ccosccecese eevescecccose 
(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

WHITECHAPEL CUMBERLAND. 
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flitches. It may be said that the nature of the English 
en sue to cota thengh aay Gia Rommaaeclion eee 
z i oin, th 1ey think it conscientious to pay 
CHURCH-RATE PLANS; THE TRUE REMEDY. | in spoons. Still, principles are apt to permeate, poniean 
Tene is nothing like a religious-political question for the | when their application involves a reduction of the taxes any 
development of crotchets. It is a mental guano, restoring|to give up the right of the State to maintain religiy 
vigour to the soil, but with a tendency to make its products | buildings, is to give up the right to pay a religious Orden 
rank. There is scarcely a man in England from thinkers | The State may continue to do it by force, or through reason, 
to vestrymen who has not a crotchet, which if statesmen | of expediency, but the principle has perished. 
would only accept it, would terminate for ever the difficulty | Mr. Beresford Hope and the Bishop of Exeter, who 
of church rates. A collection from the buttermen of the | plans are the third and fourth before the public, are mor 
mere pamphlets issued on the subject would be a formidable | logical than those who, without accepting the religious argy, 
addition to bibliography. Not to mention some sixty | ment, would still abolish the rates; but they both offer jy. 
speeches, amendments, projects, and other formal political | practicable suggestions. The bishop would still levy th 
utterances on the point, there are now no less than four | rate for the maintenance of the buildings, but leave the cop. 
distinct lines of policy offered to the nation, all of which | gregation to provide the current expenditure for the service 
will be earnestly, not to say passionately, debated. It is | The suggestion is curiously characteristic, retaining as it 
greatly to the credit of their supporters that they are all} does the maximum of strife for the minimum of advantage 
possible, all free from that impracticable narrowness of view | Dr. Philpots would like nothing better than a yearly fight 
which is the besetting sin of political divines. Each policy | for the security of the church roof, enjoy nothing more than 
will march, will actually lead to some definite and appreciable | the necessity of proving that cleristories were especially jg 
end—no slight gain at a time when half the intellect of accordance with the Gospel. But quiet men, even if, like 
the country is content to criticise in order to shirk the the bishop, they have lost the last faint idea that Christianity 
trouble of devising. It is of course vain to discuss the | means peace on earth, may still object, in mere worldly pru- 
controversy in its purely religious aspect. With those who | dence, to an annual contest, dividing every household on an 
believe the abolition of church rates a crime, and those who | architect’s bill for repairs. There is quite enough chatter 
hold their payment a concession to Belial, argument must be | about ecclesiastical architecture now, without making it the 
thrown away. But we may with some chance of effect re- | sole subject of vestry meetings. If we are to have the rate, 


view the political aspect of these four plans. 


The first, and as yet the most important, is the one existing ; | sance of quarrelling with one’s neighbours. 


under the present interpretation of the law, any parish in 
which the nonconformists are a majority, can refuse payment 
of the rate. In a country accustomed to yield its convictions 
to the votes of a majority, no arrangement could seem prima 
facie more just. Unfortunately it works ill. It does not 
meet the religious difficulty at all, and it leaves the political 
difficulty only half solved. To men who object on religious 
grounds to a church rate, the vote of a majority is simply a 
nullity. The votes of all mankind can no more make church 
rates morally right, than they can make the sun go round 
the earth. The dissenting Galileos yield to force, but 
“eppur simuove.” The plan moreover, while it involves 
incessant contests, contests growing always more bitter as 
the parties become more equal and more devout, provides 
for one only of the two contingencies it permits. If the 
vicar wins, the rate is levied, and the service paid for. But 
if he loses, there is no substitute provided for the rate. The 
churchman may subscribe, but the end of a bitter contest 
for a rate is not a happy moment for the involuntary adop- 
tion of the voluntary principle. As a matter of fact the 


churchman does subscribe more or less liberally for the ser- | 


veces, and leaves the building to take care of itself. Some- 
times a wealthy man “ restores’’ it, a process usually fatal to 
the harmony of the worshippers, sometimes the vicar 
patches it, and not unfrequently the church takes the matter 
into its own hands by crumbling down. The evil is not fully 
felt yet, while the refusal to vote a rate is almost confined 
to towns, but it would be unbearable were the refusal ex- 
tended through England, without the legal establishment of 
the voluntary principle. 

The second policy is that advocated by Sir John Trelawny 
and the Times, the total and immediate repeal of the laws 
which authorize the levy of a rate. That policy, so far as it 
is supported on religious grounds, is at once intelligible and 
consistent. All consciences would be relieved. All occasion 
for parochial strife would cease. All England, willingly or 
unwillingly, would be compelled to adopt the voluntary prin- 
ciple. But how men who are politicians only, and who are not 
prepared to give up a State Church, can consent to support 
total and immediate repeal, is not so easy to understand. If 
it is wrong to pay for the maintenance of a church, it cannot 
be right to pay for the minister who ofliciates in that church. 


What objection can a man urge to rates which he cannot | 
urge still more forcibly against tithes? If it be argued | 


that the tithes have become in some sense property, we may 
answer so have the rates. If the patron expects that his 


nominee shall enjoy a certain payment from the landowners, | 
he expects also that his church shall be made habitable by a 
As a matter of 


ayment from the parishioners at large. 
act, the abolition of church rates will entail on the clergy 
the necessity of outlays, which will perceptibly diminish the 
value of church property. If there is a vested right in the 
one case, there is a vested right in the other, and their com- 
parative extent has nothing to do with the matter. People 
are not allowed to steal slices of bacon any more than bacon 


let it at least bring something to compensate for the nui- 


The British 
churchman will bear much, but to pay a church rate on Sa- 
turday, and be preached at on Sunday for more funds, may 
be too much even for his tried resignation. Mr. Beresford 
Hope wants the rate maintained on churchmen only, a plan 
to which there is one patent objection: it can’t be done, 
Neither churchmen nor dissenters are ashamed of their 
creed; but neither will consent to a haratch, or poll-tax 
based on difference of creed. The exemption, so far from 
being acceptable, would be resented as an insult. The mere 
proposal to inquire into men’s creeds once in ten years half 
upset a ministry, yet it is hoped that a law authorizing the 
inquiry every year will not only be passed but popular. Nor 
can we deem that man wise who, wishing to maintain the 
Church of England, subjects that Church to an exceptional 
and invidious taxation. Doubtless, Mr. Beresford Hope would 
rush to the collector and pay his rates as for a privilege. 
But the small Church shopkeeper, struggling to exist in the 
face of the competition of the dissenting deacon opposite, 
would be very apt to regard special taxation as a punishment 
for the sin of churchmanship. 

The ultimate compromise, we feel convinced, must be 
based on some such principle as this: the immediate and 
total abolition of the church rate, and the transfer of the 
churches to the care of the Board of Works. Let them be 
repaired, as post-oflices and palaces are repaired, as state 
buildings, at the charge of the State. The annual strife, 
the permanent bitterness which springs from a religious 
squabble for a tax will then be at an end, and with the 
pressure on individuals the agitation will die out. The 


_sternest of reformers will scarcely raise a national ferment 


against a minute charge in the estimates paid out of taxes 
the total bulk of which will not be perceptibly enlarged. 
The service fees can be paid for by the congregation, or, if 
that be objectionable, by an infinitesimal rent for pews. 
Nor can a Nonconformist, really true to his principles, object 
to the State maintenance of State buildings. If in earnest, 
he believes that his denomination will one day be universal 
and supreme. In that case he may claim the right, as he 
will assuredly exercise the power, to occupy at once the 
buildings so carefully preserved for his reversion. 





“THE ROMAN QUESTION.” 
“Tux people of Rome,” says a recent letter from Italy, 
“ believe that their deliverance is near at hand;’’ but the 
belief seems to most Englishmen only one of those fond illu- 
sions with which men are apt to deprecate despair. “ In 
these days of jubilant nationality,” says Mr. Disraeli, not 
without a suspicion of triumph in his tone, “the Gauls are 
still in Rome!” and who, asks the practical Englishman, is 
to remove the Gauls? Yet a careful review of the docu- 
ments recently given to the world leaves little room to doubt 
that the instinct of the Romans is correct ; that, like fevered 


patients, they feel the breeze before the doctors are aware of 
‘its approach. The obstacles which two mouths since seemed 
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so numerous and so insuperable, are resolving themselves 
steadily into one, and that one, far less invincible than it 
may appear. There are but four Powers whose resolves can 
influence the fate of Rome, and three of them are already in 
accord. The fourth, though still obstinate, is liable at any 
moment to a compulsion no obstinacy will be valid to avert. 
Tf a long series of utterances may be trusted, the Emperor 
of the French, the Parliament of Italy, and the British Go- 
vernment are at last in harmony upon the fate of Rome. The 
Pope alone resists, but the Pope has ceased to be master of 
the situation. 

The position of the British Government upon this section 
of the great Italian question has always been well defined. 
During an entire year, they have not ceased to press upon 
the Emperor of the French the necessity of bringing the 
occupation to an end. Their remonstrances, at first reserved, 
at last assumed a tone almost of acerbity. “ What becomes,” 
wrote Lord John Russell, in November, “ of this boasted in- 
dependence, when it is only maintained from day to day by 
twenty thousand foreign bayonets. There is little use in 
preserving the name of the temporal sovereignty when the 
thing itself has ceased to exist.” The object of the British 
Government, then, is to effect the destruction of the tem- 
—_ power of the Pope without removing the Papacy from 

ome, 

The reply of the Emperor, in the despatches published in 
Parliament and in the Moniteur, is invariably the same. 
He cannot leave Rome until assured that the Holy Father 
is safe alike from menace and from undue control. The 
Pope must be able to perform his inestimable functions in 
tranquil independence. The impediments in the way of that 
happy condition of affairs are the excited condition of the 
Italian mind, and the spirit of revolution so obviously abroad. 
Jt must not be forgotten in considering this answer, that it 
is possible to distrust even a treacherous intellect too far. 
If the utterances of the Emperor have ever been consistent, 
they have been so upon this occupation. The act was no act 
of his. For years he persistently threatened the Papacy 
with the withdrawal of his troops. In his first manifesto on 
the Italian question, he declared that the happiest hour for 
the Papacy would be when its temporal power ceased to be 
He has barely 
disapproved the absorption of the States of the Church into 
the Italian monarchy. He is even now publishing despatches 
which expose the Court of Rome to that most deadly of 
assaults, the ridicule of France. He has affirmed over and 
over again that on the day on which Italy is reconciled to 
the Pope his interest in Rome will cease. It may be of 
course that he is merely dissembling; it may be that the 
bitter scorn of Rome which crops out so often im the gravest 
of his Italian speeches is assumed for some hidden end. But 
when all antecedents, all professions, and all acts are for 
years in accord, even Napoleon is entitled to the poor honour 
of belief. The Emperor, we submit, is anxious to escape 
from an untenable position by any act which the Catholic 
world is unlikely to resent. 

The opportunity of verifying his professions is likely to 
be speedily afforded. The Italian elections, which have 
disappointed so many animosities, have been fatal to the 
hopes of Rome. A Mazzinian majority might have lent new 
vigour to the Papacy. The Italian Reds, whatever their other 
variations of opinion, are unanimous in their hatred of the 
Pope. Left to themselves they would probably adopt the 
short course pursued by the Convention with the priests. 
Even if fettered by the necessity of acting through Pied- 
mont, they would have demanded Rome as the capital of 
Italy, and the immediate expulsion of the Pope. The Par- 
liament which the good sense of Italy has selected has widely 
ditferent ideas. 

M. Mauteucci, Senator of Italy, writes to the Nord, 
on the 11th instant, to explain to Europe the policy that 
majority is decided to enforce. In a long and exhaustive 
letter, every line of which is worthy the careful study of 
English politicians, he defines most clearly the attitude of 
Parliament to Rome. Rome must be free, but not of ne- 
cessity, or immediately, the capital of the monarchy. “ We 
cannot submit,” he says, “to parcel Italy—and Rome is 
the noblest, the most illustrious of our sections; but it is 
our interest not to exile from Italy one of our glories, 
and one of the great influences of the world. The contact 
and infiltration of liberty may, as we ardently wish, as we 
even venture to hope, renew the youth of the Church, and 
God knows how Jong that Church may yet once more be 
able to bless a multitude of faithful souls. 2... . We can- 
not seriously believe that a small territory, subject to 





the same provincial and municipal laws as the rest of 
the monarchy, garrisoned by our soldiers, represented by 
its deputies and its senators, surrounded on all sides 
by the spirit of liberty and national feeling, could be- 
come a focus of despotism simply because the Holy Father 
and the sacred congregations made it their residence.” As 
to Rome as a capital, it is doubtful if, “ with its monuments, 
its churches, its Transteverini, and its malaria,’ Rome can 
be changed into the metropolis of a great military State. 
The work of the Parliament will not be affected by its resi- 
dence. “ By leaving, as public opinion has decided, a large 
part of administrative authority to the municipalities and the 
provinces—by decentralizing as much as possible without 
weakening the unity of the national power—by preserving 
to the ancient capitals of the Italian provinces certain attri- 
butes of the central government, without creating political 
centres or menacing the legislative authority of Parliament, 
which must be supreme and absolute,—we shall succeed in 
establishing a regime of liberty, in harmony with our manners, 
and spare Italy the evils of an excessive concentration towards 
the heart of the State—a concentration contrary to our 
nature, and to all history. Finally, we have time to reflect 
on the choice of the capital of the new kingdom. Turin does 
not prevent us any more than Rome from organizing our 
military forces, restoring our finance, or applying our insti- 
tutions to the development of local freedom.” The Papacy, 
then, in the opinion of M. Manteucci, may remain at Rome, 
yet be reconciled to the nation, and gain in security and 
spiritual vigour what it will lose in temporal authority. If 
these be really the ideas of the Italian Parliament, in what 
do they differ from those of the Emperor of the French ? 
That they are not those of the people of England is but little 
to the point. A little more hostility to the Papacy, a little 
more of the true revolutionary verve, would seem to English- 
men and Protestants to argue better for the Italian future. 
But even they will scarcely question that this moderation, so 
little expected from a popular body —this statesmanlike 
patience so little hoped for from a Southern people—render 
the solution of the eternal “ Roman question” at least a 
possibility. 

There remains the fourth power yet to be conciliated, but 
even here there is still ground for hope. The Pope, it is 
true, has declared the patrimony of St. Peter an inalienable 
appanage of his see. But the subtle statecraft of the Papacy 
has been overpraised indeed if it cannot loose a knot tied in 
so light a cord as a Bull of its own framing. Fifty expedients 
may be devised to leave the inalienable heritage intact. No 
Catholic prince is degraded by holding from the Pope, and 
the sovereignty of the King of Italy would not be impaired 
by the addition to his titles of Vicar-General of Rome. The 
Pope himself is an Italian, restive under the foreign assist- 
ance he implores, in his heart as contemptuous of the 
foreigner as the lowest lazzarone. His cardinals seem bitter, 
but they know that they are playing a dangerous game. 
Even Antonelli may well consider complete immunity, a seat 
in the Italian senate, and security for his wealth cheaply 
purchased by the surrender of a power which now yields him 
only the poor privilege to protest. The Pope is weak, but 
he is also pious, and the serene Headship of a Church 
which still seems to him universal, may well attract a man 
whom even the Romans declare not personally bad. Or in 
the last resort, the power of compulsion rests with the Em- 
peror of the French. With the Pope formally acknowledged 
by the Italian Parliament, a strong Sardinian garrison in 
Rome, and the statute of Northern ltaly the law of the land, 
the bitterest of Catholics could scarcely tremble for the 
safety of the Catholic Church. There would remain no 
excuse for French occupation, and the Pope, willing or un- 
willing, would be compelled to subside into the spiritual head 
of the Catholic Christians of the world. The Romans, we 
submit, are not dreaming when they assert that their deli- 
verance is at hand. 





PROSPECTS OF THE PARTY STRUGGLE. 


Tue Whigs must improve their party organization. Never 
so strong as that of their opponents, it has sustained, in the 
death of Mr. Coppock and the resignation of Sir W. Hayter, 
two blows they seem almost unable to repair. They are 
losing elections by sheer blundering and want of party disci- 
pline. Leicester was lost because neither of the Whig can- 
didates could be compelled to give way, and because the Ra- 
diecals would accept only Mr. Bright as arbiter between 
them. South Wilts, a seat worthy any two borough seats, 
has been jost through default of a fitting representative of 
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the Liberal Conservatives or Whigs. Bath will, it is said,| does he call ita phantom? Because the Gaul is in Rome 
be lost for the same reason, Lord Loughborough being as | and the German in Venetia. F rom this point of view it . 
yet unopposed. The Tories have been encouraged to invade confessed that Italy is neither united nor independent. She 
the very strongholds of their adversaries, and but that| is not united, because two portions of Italian soil are in the 
Mr. Miall has more brains than some of his supporters, a| hands of strangers; she is not independent, because the 
Tory might have been returned for Bradford. Some eleven | armies of those strangers menace her freedom, one from her 
elections have been lost, and parties now run so close that a/ancient capital, the other from the famous Quadrilateral, 
bold move on some internal reform might, at any moment, | This we take to bea correct statement of the question, and 
give Lord Derby a majority. We do not say it would re-|ifso Italian unity, and Italian independence are yet to seek. 
store him to power. The country is not prepared to endure | But there are those, and they write with military pens, who, 
Lord Malmesbury, or to see Lord Derby dictate despatches while they see the danger to Italy involved in the ocen. 
in the tone of his speech on the Address. But the Whigs are | pation of Rome, profess not to be able to see the danger 
trusting too much to the popular acceptance of their foreign | volved in the possession of the Quadrilateral by Austria, 
policy. Lord Malmesbury may yet add another to the list | They introduce a new element into the question. They invest 
of “self-sacrificing” peers, and with a Foreign Minister even the Quadrilateral with something of the importance of Swiss 
endurable, the Tories would be prepared for anything except | neutrality. They not only maintain that the Quadrilateral 
an appeal to the country. The Whigs are riding at single | is essential to Austria’s military safety, they go farther, and 
anchor, and though the anchor is sound enough, the cable is | tell us that the Quadrilateral is the bulwark of South Ger- 
getting fraved. Do they imagine that a budget increasing | many, and advancing their claims another step, assert that 
taxation will add to their popularity, or that silent votes are | Austria holds this formidable position in trust for Europe. 
useless in support of an increase to the income-tax ? The argument is that a counterpoise to France can only be 
For many of these losses, no doubt, the party managers | found in a strong Austria, and that there can be no strong 
are not responsible. It is no fault of theirs that Mr. Bright | Austria, without the Quadrilateral. To make this position 
has frightened thousands of liberal voters into momentary | tenable they are compelled to take up another, and they 
Toryism. It is only partially their fault that their leaders} do so without hesitation, telling us that the Quadrilateral 
meet the country without a single measure which can elicit | is “ simply a strong frontier fortress of a foreign power,” 
even an “enthusiasm of the hustings.’”” They are not to| which “does not threaten the real strength and liberty 
blame because a Member for Brighton chooses to kill the|of Italy.” Before meeting the argument directly, let 
Reform baby by untimely dandling in the open air. But|us carry it a little further. If Austria_is the sole 
it is their fault that they will neither choose competent | power which can act as a counterpoise to France, if the 
candidates, nor keep their supporters together when they | maintenance of such a counterpoise is essential to our safety, 
are chosen. What business ied Mr. Miall at Bradford in | then it is clear that the weightier the counterpoise becomes 
opposition to a true liberal of personal influence, considerable | the better; and hence that Austria, on the maritime and 
wealth, and the thorough contidence of the neighbourhood ? | western Alps, would be a weightier counterpoise than Austria 
Mr. Miall saw that himself, but if there is any organization |driven backward to the Mincio. But the experience of 
remaining Mr. Miall ought to have had no option in the | nearly fifty years has proved that Austria is weaker in con- 
matter. How does it happen that there is no “safe man” | sequence of the expansion of her influence to the western 
to stand for Bath, no man with a chance against a Peer Alps, and of her government to the Ticino. It has shown 
in a democratic and dissenting constituency ? These are ali|that military positions alone do not constitute strength, 
blunders of organization capable of remedy. and the same causes which ruined Austria in Italy south of 
The movements of the party within the House are almost | the Mincio are at work to undermine and ruin it north of 
as irregular. Take this question of Reform. The leaders |the Mincio. Those causes are like the elemental fires, they 
have decided that there shall be no Reform Bi!l this year ;{ Will break a way even through the granite strata of a civil 
the country has endorsed that decision; the House is de-|and military despotism. But when Austria recedes beyond 
lighted with decision and endorsement. That does not|the Alps, these causes cease to operate, for then, instead of 
prevent half a dozen members bringing forward half a dozen | dealing with a foreign race, she deals with the races she 
apologies for a Reform Bill, which nobody wants and every-| represents in Central Europe, the Teuton and the Sclave. 
body is afraid to vote against. Sir C. Lewis intends to pro- | These she may conciliate, these she may set free with the 
pose the assignment of the four seats taken away from | certainty that they will be loyal, these she may impel into 
St. Albans and Sudbury to South Laneashire, the West | the paths of industry and enterprise, and rally them round 
Riding, Birkenhead, and a new London borough. Mr. | ber throne, making herself compact and strong. But if she 
Baines introduces a bill to lower the borough franchise—a | gave the utmost freedom to her Italian bondsmen, they would 
Reform Bill as it were without limitations—the precive | never be reconciled, never loyal, but would use their free- 
variety of the article the House is determined not to have. | dom to shake off the alien ruler who bestowed it. Whatever 
Mr. Locke King has a2 motion for an extension of the ten | may be the strategical value of the Quadrilateral to Europe, 
pound franchise to counties, and the two measures between | 20 sound politican can overlook the fact that its foundations 
them would create entire new classes of voters, without the | repose on a thin crust overarching voleanie fires. It was so 
slightest guarantee against swamping existing constituencies. | before 1859; it is far more so now, for those fires are fanned 
We say nothing of motions on petitions from great boroughs | by powerful undercurrents, which no refinements of military 
still unrepresented, or even of the odd proposal to transfer | fortification can keep out, uo display of armed men keep per- 
the whole question of reform to a select committee, a pro- | manently down. 
position about as sensible as the reference of a theological! We are of those who believe that the Quadrilateral is not 
difficulty to a sextons’ club. We refer only to actual | essential to Austria or to Germany, and that it is a “ standing 
measures, which members, it is presumed, intend to push menace” to half-freed Italy. It is not essential to Germany, 
to a division, and which can have no result beyond | because she has a natural fortress in her mountain ridges ; 
that of deepening the political chaos. Not one of |and it is not essential to Austria, because she can always 
these measures embarrasses the Tories, who can vote against | flank any army which would seek to break through the 
them all with perfect consistency, but they wretchedly | Norican Alps. Napoleon never tried but once the experi- 
embarrass the Government, which can neither repudiate a) ment of invading Germany from Italy, but Germany has 
wish for Reform, nor, by accepting private Reform Bills, pass | overrun Italy many times by pouring down the mountains. 
a vote of censure on itself. Every such embarrassment tends | Napoleon reached Leoben in 1797, but in 1799 the Austrians 
to weaken the available strength of the administration,| Were iu Turin and the Russians in Switzerland. The Qua- 
which on internal questions is already not too great. If the drilateral was pot theu what it is now, but although Napoleon 
independent Liberal Members will ‘only pursue on finance | Gemonstrated its advantages as a defensive position against 
the course they are pursuing on Reform, and which is being | Germany even as it existed in 1796, he never made it a base 
ursued by their friends outside in the elections, they wil] | of operations against Germany except in 1797. Yet the re- 
ave the satisfaction of destroying the only Cabinet ‘which | sources of Italy were as much at his disposal after he became 
for twelve years has been important to European freedom. Emperor, as they are ever likely to be at the disposal of the 
[Se | present Emperor of the French. Germany is amply protected 











, i _ ss froin an invasion starting from the south by the huge bastion 
VENETIA ; A BU LWARK TO GERMANY OR A | of the Tyrol, and the rugged roads through Carniola and 
MENACE TO ITALY. Norica; her hold upon Venetia increases the difficulty of 

Tne war of 1859, and the statecra‘t of 1860, have gone | attacking her on that side, but it is not essential to defence. 
far to create what Mr. Disraeli derides when he speaks of | We are told, indeed, by a military journalist, that the plain 
the “splendid phantom of a United Italy.” And why! commands the mountains, and the authority of Marshal Niel 
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‘s invoked in support of the assertion ; but if this be so 
France would be at the mercy of Germany were France in 
<7 for we hold the high and she the low grounds. The faet 
js that the Quadrilateral is nothing more than a grip of Italy, 
which Austria maintains over and above the advantages she 
naturally possesses, for the sake of augmenting her offensive 
ower. 

The offensive power of that Quadrilateral cannot be over- 
rated. It commands every road into Italy south and north 
of the Po. An army issuing from it might overrun the 
country as far as the Ticino without a check ; and if worsted 
might retire behind the Mincio, certain of secure shelter 
within the four fortresses, and within easy reach of reinforce- 
ments and supplies. Can anything more menacing to a 
country be imagined than a “ frontier fortress” like this in 
the hands of a foreign power? If Russia were securely 
planted not only in the Affghan mountains but on the Indus, 
should we or should we not consider it a standing menace to 
our Indian empire ? What Poland is to Germany, what the 
Aland Isles were to Sweden, what Sebastopol was to Con- 
stantinople, this Quadrilateral is to Italy. lor the purpose 
of overawing Italy, as a rallying place in the hour of tempo- 
rary disaster, and not to serve German interests, except in 
so far as they are supposed to be involved in the maintenance 
of German sway south of the Alps, was the Quadrilateral 
constructed. In any large view of the whole question, 
the continued occupation of Venetia by an Austrian army 
is quite incompatible with a free and independent Italy, 
because it forces Italy to lean on France, and compels her 
to keep up an attitude of armed watchfulness, since it is 
certain that were an accident to deprive France of her 
Emperor, Austria, relieved from fear of France, would strike 
once more for an Italian empire. An evil, a menace to 
Italy, the Quadrilateral is a cancer in the heart of Austria, 
eating up her resources, and arraying against her a moral 
force in Europe which outweighs the material advantages 
she derives from her transalpine position. As to the French 
Emperor, he knows too well the value of the Quadrilateral 
in Austrian hands, as a means of restraining the growth ofan 
independent power in Ltaly, and he will only aid in expelling 
Austria on condition that Italy is so pareelled out as not to 
be united in fact whatever she may be in name. The 
Emperor may desire to destroy Austria, but he does not 
desire to set up a free Italy, and he knows that Italy would 
be free from him as well as free from Germany, were the 
ltalian tricolor to float over Venice and the fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral. Hence we arrive at these conclusions : 


Venetia, in Austrian hands, is a standing menace to Italian | 


independence ; it is not essential to the military safety of 
Germany ; but it is essential to Italian independence that 
Venetia and all its fortresses should be in the hands of 
Italians ; that possessed by Austria it favours, and possessed 
by Italians it would frustrate, the designs of France ; and 
thus, whether we consider the question as purely Italian or 
murely European, for the sake of Italy and for the sake of 
urope Venetia must belong to Italy. 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
Toe Government have begun the session with a measure 
which, if it be passed with anything like the unanimity 
which was promised by its first reception, will enable them 
to boast of having accomplished a substantial benefit, how- 
ever barren of useful domestic reforms the next six months 
may be. Weare not inclined to twit the Attorney-General 
with the fragmentary character of his bill, for the temper of 
the House, which in this particular faithfully reflects the 
temper of the country, is always somewhat adverse to “com- 
prehensive” measures, and there isa vague feeling that where 
“ principle” is the express basis of an enactment, so much talk 
will be devoted to its discussion, as to lead to neglect of 
practical details, and possibly to final abandonment of the 
measure. It is true that in the different circumstances of this 
session, when the huge Reform Bill no longer stops the way, 
it might be expected that a more thorough measure should 
be introduced. But consolidation is a work which is likely 
to be performed with more lasting efleet when the improve- 
ments now proposed shall have been tested by actual expe- 
rience, and when actual decisions shall have been recorded. 
In the mean time, the lawyers who practise in bankruptey 
will, no doubt, incur additional labour, by having to retain 
parts of the old as well as to master the whole of the new 
system, but from the thorough sifting the subject is sure to 


ssion of Switzerland, and Gibraltar is at the mercy of 





the attempt to exhaust at one stroke the whole of so vast and 
complicated a field. 

Of the changes contemplated by the present Dill, one 
principal portion relates to the method of procedure in 
bankruptcy, while the other introduces an important social 
change, by its removal of the distinction between traders 
and ordinary debtors, and by the step which it takes towards 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. The first item of 
the former portion is the proposition to place bankruptey 
and insolvency under the control of one court in London. 
The immense importance of such matters to a commercial 
country render it most desirable that the court which deals 
with them should no longer be in the position of a subordi- 
nate branch, but on an equality with the others, and con- 
trolled by a single judge. Three of the commissioners are, 
indeed, to be retained, but only, it seems, because the House 
declines to compensate them, and a discretionary power will 
exist of not filling up vacancies. But should Sir Robert 
Bethell’s anticipations as to the comparatively small num- 
ber of creditors who will resort to the London court fail to 
he realised, it is difficult to understand how one judge will 
be suflicient for the work. By another most valuable pro- 
vision the ereditors will have the power of obtaining the 
advantages of the law without passing the estate through 
the legal crucible in which so much property is now melted 
down. When we find that for every ease of bankruptey 
which comes under the control of the court there are 
eight or nine private arrangements with creditors under 
a composition deed, it is high time to ratify by a legal 
enactment a method in favour of which the common sense 
of business has so unequivocally pronounced. ‘The Attorney- 
general will give an honest though unfortunate trader the op- 
portunity of surrendering all his property without a public 
jadjudication of bankruptcy being resorted to, while at the 
same time the court will still be available in such a case for the 
| compulsion of the contumacious, or the settlement of difficult 
| 





or disputed points. In case of an adjudication, the creditors 
will be empowered to bring the matter either before the 
| Court of Bankruptey or before a county court. The latter 
provision is no doubt a convenient one, and may work well 
| provided due care is taken in the appointment of judges, and 
ithey are sulliciently paid for their merease of work and re- 
|sponsibility. One of our contemporaries seems afraid that 
| matters of this kind may be “smuggled” through the county 
courts away from the principal creditors; but the printed 
accounts which are to be sent to all ereditors would appear 
jlikely to obviate such an objection. We do not gather from 
the bill that the interference of the central court depends 
at all on the amount of the debts, though the Chief Judge 
jis invested with very full powers, both of transferring and 


of consolidating proceedings. The proof of debt, which 


‘lat present depends on affidavit, and may be made a very 


cumbrous affair, is simplified by the substitution of a written 
declaration, to be accepted as correct if unopposed. Ac- 
counts are to be furnished by the creditors’ assignees to 
the official assignee, an excellent arrangement which ought 
j to have been adopted long ago. At present, in those minor 
i bankruptcies which receive little attention in the newspapers, 
| creditors living at a distance know scarcely anything of the 
accounts, aud though they get their dividend warrants, know 
searcely anything of the details of the cause unless they 
lemploy an attorney to watch their interests. 

So far as we understand the rest of the provisions on 
this point, the official assiguee is only to receive property 
until the creditors’ assignee is appointed, when it 1s to be 
| paid into the bank, after which time the creditors’ assignee 
is charged with the manage ent and distribution, subject to 
accounts and quarterly bala sheets to be required from 
him by the official functionary. 

The three classes of certilicates, which are of much less 
practical utility than is commonly supposed, are to be abo- 
lished, and, in cases of misconduct, which amount to misde- 


meanours under the Act, the judge is to have the power of 





itrying the bankrupt either alone, or, if the latter desires it, 


with a jury. At present he “ protects” or “ withholds pro- 
tection,” and thus chains up or lets slip on the debtor any 
creditor who may wish to be vindictive—a power which cer- 
tainly ought not to be placed in private hands. On this part 
of the bill, we anticipate much discussion. The power to im- 
pris on for an offence not clearly detined—as felonies and misde- 
meanours in bankruptcy wow are—will appear to many much 
too flexible, aud perhaps an unconstitutional invasion of the 
rights of the subject. The bankrupt’s choice of being tried by 
a jury is somewhat analogous to the power now given to 





undergo, the country is likely to be more a gainer than by 


magistrates in petty sessions to convict summarily with 
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the consent of the prisoner. But cases so decided are of a 
far lighter character than those which will come out under 
the new Bankruptcy Act, and the trial of offences of the 
latter class, by a oo he who will often be judge and jury in 
one, seems a somewhat violent departure from the common 
law of the realm. We do not quite understand whether 
there is to be no appeal in azy case from the decision of the 
Chief Judge. Mr. Walpole seems to have thought that when 
the bankrupt elects to be tried by a jury, he will have to be 
tried in one of the criminal courts—and it appears from the 
bill that the Chief Judge will have the power of sending 
him there. But in cases of simple bankruptcy not involving 
any criminal charge, there will be an appeal to Chancery 
where the cause has come in the first instance before the 
Chief Judge ; where he has been appealed to from a Com- 
missioner or a County Court, no further appeal will be 
allowed. 

The most interesting point in the present bill is the part which 
has been introduced to meet the strong objection made to the 
identification formerly proposed of traders and non-traders. 
It was certainly unfair to subject persons unacquainted with 
business to technical rules which business men have every 
facility for observing, but which the majority of the public 
might infringe without any evil intention, and thus find 
themselves in a disgraceful though undeserved predicament. 
Sir R. Bethell proposes that when a man is made insolvent 
he should be treated as a bankrupt, but the tests of insol- 
vency are to be different according as he is a trader or not. 
To abscond from the country, or remain abroad because, to 
use the common phrase, “he cannot show his face here,”’ to 
fail to satisfy judgment debts, to remain in prison after final 
process without repayment, are all acts which a man cannot 
commit without a tolerably distinct consciousness of actual, 
if not admitted, insolvency ; and if a man does any of these 
things, the Attorney-General declares that he shall be sub- 
jected to the same rules as a man of business who puts up 
his shutters and fails to meet his trade engagements. In con- 
nexion with this point, a very important change is also intro- 
duced. Hitherto the future property of a bankrupt has been 
exempt from creditors’ claims, that of an insolvent left open 
tothem. Henceforth, generally speaking, the creditor is in all 
cases only to divide the existing means of his debtor—a rule 
which will defeat the objectof the Israelitish dealers who barter 
present paving-stones, blankets, and “ old masters,” with a few 
hundreds in ready cash, against the expected inheritance of 
thousands. In certain cases, however, where there has been 
great misconduct, a lien may be given at the discretion of the 
judge upon a debtor’s future property. The surrender of an 
insolvent’s whole estate will now protect him from arrest, 
and though the Attorney-General has not ventured totally 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, he has provided means 
whereby he cannot be incarcerated—even if he prefers cap- 
tivity to repayment—more than a fortnight or three weeks. 
This provision will not affect fraudulent debtors who are im- 
prisoned by county court judges, but only those who may be 
termed innocent insolveuts, whose property will forthwith be 
conveyed to trustees for distribution “ as if they had become 
bankrupt,” whenever a certain majority of ascertained cre- 
ditors shall be obtained. 

On the details of this bill we reserve our judgment till 
we have had time to consider it more fully ; but we cannot 
doubt that its main provisions are calculated to effect 
a most beneficial change in the existing laws. Vast 
expense will be saved, disgrace will no longer be in- 
flicted on a deserving though unfortunate class of com- 
mercial men, the gentlemanly swindlers who now laugh at 
their creditors from their calm continental retreats will no 
longer meet with impunity, and the social morality of another 
less offending though most imprudent portion of the public, 
we may hope, will receive an invigorating tonic. 





THE POST-OFFICE BANKS. 
THERE are some men left in the world, we believe, who con- 
tend that the first object of English politics is the elevation 
of Englishmen. They hold that the defeat of a beer bill 
may be as injurious as the overthrow of a ministry, the 
success of a lodging-house act as important as the last re- 
partee of a Whig leader. To such men, the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone, in introducing a bill for Post-office Savings 
Banks, must have been a real pleasure. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it is true, for once held his oratory under a 
curb, refused to indulge his passion for analysis, and scorned 
even the obvious point that it was he and not the Reformers 
who were striving to raise the condition of the artisan. 








~ 
But rarely has a measure so wide and so simple been in 
troduced by those to whom dull men, in their dread of jy. 
tellect, confine the praise of business capacity. The ques. 
tion before the House was one of considerable complicatigy 
The Savings Banks Act of 1817 has not altogether worked 
well. True, the amount of deposits has reached the enop. 
mous sum of forty millions sterling, but that sum represents 
after all but a three months’ reserve of wages. A very large 
proportion of this sum again is not the property of working 
men, but money deposited by the middle class, and by the 
only section of workers who are really economical, house 
servants. The popular faith also, in these institutions, jg 
not increasing. They are supposed to be under a Govern. 
ment guarantee, but the guarantee only begins when the 
deposits reach the Treasury. While still in trust they may 
be, and have been, dissipated, without any claim on the State 
being established. At the same time so strong is the faith 
of the people in this guarantee, that hundreds of banks 
have been established professing to be savings banks, but 
under no responsibility whatever. “Sixteen such houses,” 
says Lord Monteagle, “ exist in Glasgow alone.” They are 
to be abolished as savings banks, but the original difficulties 
remain, The State guarantee is imperfect; the banks are too 
few, deposits are too public, and the cost of deposits in loss of 
time is often excessive. So strongly is the first evil felt that 
many members have advised the extinetion of the whole 
system, and with it we fear of the practice of saving. The 
English people is perhaps the only one in the world which 
will not hoard. The French or German peasant will plead 
poverty while concealing a year’s income under the floor of 
his hut. The Asiatie, while working ten hours a day, will 
load his children with jewels, and his wife with sovereigns 
strung upon a wire. ‘The English workman, save in very 
exceptional cases, cannot hoard specie. If he can resist 
temptation for himself, he is just the man to succumb to the 
desire to assist others, and this form of demand never ceases. 
The savings bank is his necessity. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Gladstone steps forward 
with a measure which at once meets every difficulty m the way. 
The required guarantee is given without the risk of warrantry 
to unknown Bank officials, the number of savings banks is 
multiplied by five, the loss of time is entirely avoided, aud 
these great ends are secured without a shilling of expense. 
Every money-order oflice in the country is turned into a 
savings bank. There Are some three thousand of these 
establishments, scattered over Eugland in every small centre 
of population and industry. The depositor will pay in his 
money and receive a deposit note, just as he receives a 
money-order. The interest on his money will be only two- 
and-a-half per cent., and the difference between that rate 
and the interest on Consols will make the system self-sup- 
porting. There will be no loss of time, for the money-order 
office is usually near, and always open all day, and every 
day. There will be no risk to the depositor, for Government 
is of course responsible for Post-oflice receipts. And there 
will be no increase of risk to the State, for the machinery 
which checks fraud in the money-order system will check it 
under a system of deposit orders also. Every advantage, 
in short, which philanthropists like Mr. Sikes have claimed 
for the working class, is secured to them, without new machi- 
nery or new control over their mode of life. 

From the day the Post-oflice banks come into operation, 
no mechanic or labourer will be without the means of se- 
curely depositing his savings. Our only dread is lest Mr. 
Gladstone should be afraid of his own plan, and fix too narrow 
a limit for deposits. 1t is of course advisable to restrict 
the amount, but thirty pounds a year is too close a figure. 
Printers, engineers, shoemakers, waiters, and many other 
classes strictly within the object of the measure can, before 
they are hampered with large families, save more than that. 
Fifty pounds is the narrowest limit adequate to the end, and 
it is not the State which has to fear the magnitude of a two- 
and-a-half per cent. loan. If the working people of England 
deposited their wages of an entire year it would be but an 
additional guarantee for the solvency of the empire, aud 
their own political good order. 





THE PROGRESS OF DISUNION. 
Tar month of January has glided away without intelligence 
trom America, save of the progress of secession. ‘The fatal 
evil of the hour, the absence of men who are at once states- 
men and oflicials, becomes every day more apparent. In 
the North, where every career is open and every opinion tor 
the moment tolerated, not one wan has arisen to take the 
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lead of opinion, and organize the masses on a policy either| giance to the fundamental pact. This fact, which underlies 
of compromise or resistance. In the South, the movement | the whole question, should be kept in sight by every one who 
seems to be entrusted to men of the intellectual calibre of} attempts to estimate the probability. of the adoption of 
Governor Pickens, whose notion of statesmanship seems to} some compromise. Not one of the six projects set forth in 
be about that of an Irish Orangeman, or a French bishop.| the journals can compromise Mr. Lincoln out of the presi- 
At Washington, where, if anywhere, one might hope to dis-| dential chair, or compromise South Carolina back again into 
coversome small residuum of administrative ability, states- | the Union. Happily there will still be an United States of 
manship seems to be confined to the concoction of unpalat- America, strong, powerful, and free, all the stronger and 
able compromises. Some dozen or two of these proposals better for the loss of the Black South; but the work of 
have already been rejected, and the only one large enough} Washington and Franklin is undone—the United States of 
to meet the emergency, Mr. Crittenden’s, is swallowed witha} America have ceased to be. 

bad grace by one side, and thrown up with a bad grace by the SS 

other. The politicians nominally at the helm seem divided | ¢,stMIR PERIER ON THE FINANCE OF THE FRENCH 
into imbeciles and traitors. One Cabinet Minister resigns, EMPIRE. 

because the President reinforces a Federal fort. Another 
boasts openly that his authority has been employed to place in 
the hands of the South the materials ofa struggle. As to the | 
President himself, we may give him the benefit of the doubt, 
and defend his honesty at the expense of his capacity for 
rule. But most assuredly no European despot, from the 
king who put the red bonnet on his head in 1787, to the 


Tnere is, perhaps, uo subject on which English and French politi- 
cians differ so radically as on the administration of finance. With 
the public men of England it is a settled prineiple that a continuous 
‘deficit is not to be endured. Sir Robert Peel revolutionised our 
whole system of revenue rather than tolerate a deficiency of six 
millions a year. French statesmen, with a deficiency of twice that 
king who to-day quits the kingdom he has at least stood fire amount, regard the financial future with complacency or indifference. 
to retain, ever showed weakness so pitiable as this chief’ of a Publicists now and again may inv eigh against a chronic condition of 
Republic. From first to last he has been a tool in the hands of insolvency, but once in power they are content placidly to expend. 
the agitators of the South. Had Colonel Fremont been chosen From the time when Cambon reduced the French accounts to sym- 
in 1856 instead of Mr. Buchanan, the Southern masses would | metry every Government, except perhaps that of the first Napoleon, 
have been taken by surprise. Choosing Mr. Buchanan, | has persistently expended more than its receipts. ‘The Revolutionary 
they secured, for four years, the willing aid of a sympathetic | Governments, Provisional or Imperial, have alike purchased popu- 
executive in the work of providing against the possible con- | larity by extravagance, aud the national debt has swelled from year 
tingeney of Republican success. ‘They obtained supplies of to year ull it almost rivals that of England itself. If there be any truth 
arms and ammunition, which weie deposited in arsenals left |? political economy, that system can result only in bankruptey, and 
; : + ae me - {there are pot wanting observers who believe that the financial crisis 
without a guard, under the protection of forts hali’ garri- is very near at hand. English observation may be tinged with preju- 
soned, and, with rare exceptions, without magazines. Hence, dice, but M. Casimir Perier at least has no desire for a culbute géné- 
when Mr. Lincoln was elected, the planting states not only se-} lo in French finance. Yet even he argues inthe “ Revue des Deux 
ceded one after the other, ut they seceded ready armed for | Mondes,” that the financial system of the empire ought to inspire 
any contest. Their allies at Washington comprised the whole | the gravest apprehension. _ 
Cabinet except General Scott, every one of the secretaries} ‘The progressive increase in the national debt since the Restoration 
secretly and openly conspired to favour the South ; and when hee 4 other Wid pag amare he oe wit — welled —e 
they had done their work, when the game was up, they strode nes trom thane Seenlt ob amenat of Ge sinking fund), oan but 


out of the Cabinet to lead the insurrection. Mr. Buchanan | 9 599 00/, in ISL4, 6,560,0002. in 1830, 7,040,002. at the beginning 
bas laboriously earned the painful distinction of being the | of 1848, and is now 12,600,0002, so that it has nearly doubled since 
last slave-President and President-slave of the United | the fall of the parliamentary system. ‘The thirty-three years of the 
States; and all that he can say in his own defeuce is the | constitutional monarchy augmented the interest of the debt by only 
defence of silly women, “ that he meant well.” | 4,520,000/., whilst the four years of the republic and the eight years 
The 4th of March is near at hand; Mr. Lincoln has by | of the empire, have added to it 5,560,000. ‘The share of the above 
this time been proclaimed President-Elect ; six slave states #,520,000/. which accrued under the elder branch of the Bourbons 
h er “a eo + Pee _} was 4,000,000, a large portion of which was incurred in defraying 

are out of the Union, six other slave states preparing to go; : vane wt : i 
. — “er hee | charges entailed upon the monarchy by the first empire, including 
yet still people in England doubt whether the Union will be] the 40 millions sterling of indemnity. ‘The eighteen years of Louis 
saved. Out of thirty-eight states, Mr. Lincoln will be chief Philippe’s reign added only 480,000/. to the interest of the consoli- 
of twenty-two, perhaps ouly of twenty, for Delaware and | dated debt, whilst the twelve years since 1848 have increased it by 
Maryland are still doubtful in the extreme. Over the rest | 5,560,000/. The republic is responsible for 2,100,000/. out of these 
he may claim some shadow of au authority, only to be sus- | 5,560,000/., and the empire for the remainder. To the interest on 
f > , | the consolidated debt must be added other charges, as in the follow- 

ing schedule :— 

Annuities . . . 





tained by an appeal to arms and a consequent civil war. 
It is, indeed, a strong ijlustration of the Conservative 
fibre in the British mind, this inability to believe in the fact} Sundries, such as interest of the floating debt, interest of 


. £1,792,119 
| 
that the dissolution of the American Union, so often pre- | special loans for canals, &e. . . . . . . « «1,161,286 





dicted by speculative writers, has actually come to pass. We Civil istanmddonations . . . . . «© «© «© « «© « «~~ 1,074,229 
suppose it 1s the multitude of projected compromises which | £4,037,634 


Interest of consolidated debt, reserves and sinking fund 


bewilders the judgment. People think that out of these some i 
. eee eae ea ae eee 


raft of safety must be built, forgetting that the quarrel is . 

radical, and that no compromise can touch the roots of a} Grand total . . . . . . . . «415,847,989 

question. It is forgotten that the conflict now proceeding | Thus the necessary disbursements, exclusive of all those for the 

in all the glare of day, is no new thing, that it is a conflict of ordinary expenses of the ministerial departments of war, marine, 
public works, &c., amount to nearly 26,000,000, 

The floating debt, which had risen to more than 35,600,0002., 


rival moral principles, as well as a conflict of rival political 

er * ’ “pein its tateproag amount, and it is likely to be increased ere long. The alleged 
crust of political hypocrisy was rudely broken in 1850 and | balance of the budget of 1561 has only been made ostensible by 
the two parties recognized each other across the chasm which jmeans of expedicnts which concealed a real deficit of more than 
separates the Slave from the Free. When blood was shed | $,000,00/. Since that budget was presented, the mistakes discovered 
in Kansas under Mr. Pierce, and treachery was practised | in the estimated results of the modification of the tariff have made it 
there under Mr. Buchanan, the first links of the Union | necessary to resort to an increase of nearly 1,200,000/. in the duty 
were broken, never to be reunited except by force. The se- dralgneor gee “* ae _— = 7 —— ~ 7 . Chin a 
cession of the six states is only the logical consequence of the cost of which will not be wholly defrayed by the Uninese, by 


the slave leterminati t to be bound by the ec the expedition to Syria, the merease of the army of occupation in 
ne SERSS Ces BS VS : - y i Soe Italy, the mereasing extension given to warlike preparations, and the 


stitution except so long as the possession of power enabled | various charges resulting from the annexation of Nice and Savoy, it 
them to define the obligation, For it should be borne in mind | will by nnpossible not to have speedy recourse to new taxes or a new 
that although the nominal grievances of the South are what | loan, perhaps to both together. If a loan be effected, it must take 
are termed violations of the constitution, the active reason for place simultaneously with the emission of the obligations for railway 
secession is an act perfectly in accordance with the constitu- | Works, or cause the emission to be post poued. , : 
tion, but an act depriving the South of power—the election of lhe budgets, like the debt, have run up rapidly. The actual 
Mr. Lincoln. Union becaiae impossible from the moment the | “04! of the ordinary expenses wan SECON See. fee OG, = 
South refused to accept the result of the working of the con- 55,240, 0007. lor Iso2. Their prospective amount for 1861 figured 
te perused to accept Che result of Lhe Working OF the Con! in the budget for 72,000,000/., a sum which will certainly be greatly 
stitutional process of president-making. Unable to deny the | exceeded. Compare with this increase of 14,000,000/. in nine years 
validity of an election in which they took part, and which they | that of 9,320,000/. ouly in the seventeen years from 1831 to 1847, 
endeayoured to win, they turn round and repudiate their alle-! with this added consideration, that only 20,320,000/. were expended 
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on extraordinary public works in the seven years from 1852 to 1859, 
whereas 38,320,000/. were devoted to them in the last seven budgets 
of the monareliy. 

“ A budget which exeéeds that of 1852 by 14,000,0001.—more than 
3,360,000/. of perpetual rentes added to the public debt, making its 
nominal capital execed 360,000,000/.—such, in a word, is the aug- 
mentation which the State charges have. undergone in the last eight 
years. It is impossible, therefore, to think without regret on the 
degree of prosperity which France might have attained under a more 
bon to and forbearing administration. 

“T will anticipate an objection,” says M. Péricr. “ The receipts, 
it will be said, have considerably enlarged ; the commercial and in- 
dustrial prosperity which since 1852 has sueceeded to four years of 
troubles and alarms, has developed public wealth in unprecedented 
proportions and with unexampled rapidity ; the mere lapse of time, 
the augmentation of the revenue, the correlative increase in the cost 
of collection, the insertion in the budget of some new accounts, &c.,— 
all these causes combined, justify an augmentation of the expenses 
of the State. This is true, and so there would be no reason to draw 
very alarming inferences from the expansion of the budgets alone, if 
the regular receipts had sufficed, even when wholly absorbed by ex-- 
penses, the necessity of which might often be contested. What 
ought justly to inspire alarm is precisely the insufficiency of those 
vast resources which have been created by an exceptional movement 
in business, an abnormal superexcitation. Extraordinary resources 
of all kinds have contributed to swell the public revenues. Let us 
say nothing of the loans of 1854, 1855, and 1S59, since these, we are 
told, were war matters; but 4,000,0002. besides have been borrowed 
from the Bank, 4,500,000/. belonging to the army dotation fund 
were consolidated into rentes in 1857, and since then about 3,200,000/. 
have been received on account of that fund; and more than 
40,000,000/. have been paid in by railway companies from 1852 to 
1858. Are these such means as can be had recourse to indefinitely 
to balance excesses of expenditure over income? From the Ist of 
January, 1852, to the Ist of January, 1855, a sum total of 22,67 1,524/. 
has been taken from the sinking fund and set down to the account 
of revenue. On the whole, we are below the mark in estimating 
the extraordinary budget for peace, since 1852, at 30,000,0002, and 
that for war at 50,000,0002. 

“The engagements of every kind contracted by the State, and 
realizable at no distant date, must not be forgotten. ‘To mention 
only the most important of these, there are the 10,000,0002, subsidy 
to the railways by virtue of the law of the [1th June, 1559, 
2,000,0002. to the city of Paris for its works, 1,400,000/, remaining due 
to the Bank of France on its loan of 1548, 1,600,000. assigned, 
under the form of loans, in aid of the industries most affeeted by the 
treaty of commerce, the purchase of the canals, &e., in short the 
whole amount that must be absorbed by even a very incomplete 
realization of the programme of the 5th January, 1860. 1 lay no 
stress on the guarantees of interest granted to the railway companies 
for the lines which have been imposed upon them, being inclined to 
join in the confidence that prompted those concessions and to believe 
that they will never constitute more than a nominal charge upon the 
State. 

“This peace programme, as it has heen named, reeals, by that very 
expression, other celebrated promises. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be as cruelly falsified by the event. The peace programme may 
become very formidable for our finances, if the most rigid economy 
be not exercised with regard to the resources which are necessary for 
everything the State undertakes to execute, pay for, or subsidise ; if 
peace is not assured; if outward or inward complications come upon 
us whilst we are engaged in a transformation which demands the 
employment of all our means and all our powers. 

“Hitherto we have spoken only of the State. Let us go into the 

srovinees, and lift the veil from miseries too often hidden wider 

rilliant appearances : what shall we find? An evil which is cer- 
tainly not new, but which has inereased—landed property encum- 
ioe with public burdens, and with private mortgages to the 
amount of more than 480,000,0002.; the departments, the towns, 
and even the rural parishes, vehemently impelled upon a course of 
unproductive expenses and of loans, and receiving, instead of pru- 
dential counsels, inereased facilities for becoming indebted. — Facili- 
ties for credit, placed within reach of all, have great advantages in 
prosperous times; they may create great dangers in times of crisis, 
Numerous associations have been founded, and they have powerfully 
co-operated with thesabundance of money resulting trom the dis- 
coveries of the precious metals in California and Australia. Have 
all these establishments observed the laws of prudence, and have they 
remained true to their original principles and to the purpose for 
which they were instituted ? The strange fluctuations in price which 
the shares of some of them have undergone have more than once ex- 
cited alarm, and afforded to provident observers a measure of the 
catastrophes which might result from grave complications whether 
commercial or political. . . . 

“'The representative government had certainly its inconveniences. 
Has there ever been, will there ever be a perfect government? It 
offered some impediment to the free initiative of the Executive, and 
now and then it hindered some good. Did it not prevent much evil ? 
To speak only of the finances, can the most vehement detractors of 
that system of government maintain that France might not be a little 
less indebted, a little less exposed to changes and experiments, a 
little less dearly governed, if the constitution, without being the 
Charter of 1830, or even that of 1814, granted to her representatives 
a little more influence over the course of affairs, and in particular 
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COTTON SUPPLY FROM A YANKEE POINT OF Vigpw 
Our transatlantic kinsfolk, if we may trast the North American Review 
do not share in the apprehension so freely expressed in England of 
late on the subject of our cotton supply. A North American, in the 
latitude of Massachussets, discusses with perfect equanimity the pro- 
spects of the culture of cotton, not only in his own country, but in 
the whole world. He is not in the least impressed by the dissensions 
inthe Union, and one is surprised to find, in an article on the supply 
of cotton, not one allusion to the possibility of a conflict which’ may 
devastate the Southern fields. Lt is evident that the reviewer did 
not believe in the approaching break up of the Union. Hence the 
contrast. between his complacent satisfaction at the prospect of 
endless cotton supplies and our own anxieties is both striking anq 
amusing. “ Our country,” says the reviewer, “ holds a more promi. 
nent position in the culture of cotton than any country does in jts 
manufacture ;” and he sees no limits to its capabilities. 

The progress of cotton agriculture hitherto favours this view. The 
cotton crop in the United States doubled between 1826 and 1837. 
Checked by the panic, the produce of the cotton states still increased 
five per cent. per annum. In 1857 the crop was estimated at 
3,100,000 bales; in 1858 it advanced to 3,850,000 bales; and in 
1859 went up at a bound to 4,800,000—a rate of increase showing 
clearly enough the capacity of the cotton states to meet any demand, 
It is computed that there is in the South an area of 39,000,000 
of acres adapted to the culture of cotton, and it is admitted that the 
Southern planters, who are so greedy for new soil, have not tilled 
one-sixth of the vast surface already in their hands. In this region 
cotton supply is limited only by the supply of other neeessaries— 
capital labour, and demand; and, in pomt of fact, a good market 
secures the other two prerequisites, for the demand of late years has 
drawn the slave population from the central states to the cotton 
fields below the sixth parallel, until nearly three-fourths of the slave 
population have been attracted there.“ Each advance of a cent per 
pound on cotton exerts a magnetie power in drawing the slaves to 
the cotton states.’ When the price of cotton at Liverpool rose 
forty per cent. it gave a great stimulus to the culture of the Southem 
staple. “Southern railways were constructed ; improved implements 
were introduced ; guano, phosphates, and cotton seed were applied 
to the exhausted fields of Georgia and the Carolinas ; vast munbers 
of slaves were diverted from the middle states; the rich lands of 
Texas and those on the Red and Yazoo rivers were devoted to 
cotton; and in the brief spaee of three years the crop was increased 
more than forty per ceut. It isestimated by some travellers that the 
artificial stimulus of guano alone has increased the annual production 
at the South by nearly half a million of bales, quadrupling oftentimes 
the produce of exhausted fields.’ Henee our reviewer has no doubt 
that the planting states will continue to supply cotton in any quan- 
tity. Ile overlooks only one little item—the preservation of tran- 
quillity in that rich region where the planters are concentrating the 
negro race, and the preservation of tranquillity is not so certain now 
as it was when these states, where the black and white populations 
are nearly equal, formed part of a united empire. 

We have said that the reviewer does not refer to the prospect of 
revolution and war. We should have said, that he does so, and in 
the mildest manner. In discussing the capabilities of India as a 
source of supply, he casually remarks : ** Were the export of cotton 
from the United States to be arrested for two years, by a revolution 
or by adverse seasons, there is reason to believe that India might be 
made to yield, from her vast’ resources, nearly, two million bales per 
aun to England.’ That is the nearest approach to anything 
like an expression of apprehension. In the prospect of our Bos- 
tonian reviewer, uprise wide-waving fields of cotton for ever and for 
ever, south of the thirty-sixth parallel, draining the border States of 
their negroes, and setting those states free for the cultivation of 
other products by freemen. A very pleasant spectacle on the eve of 
a revolution! We cannot share the eestasy of the reviewer, and 
would rather rely upon our own exertions to supply a possible de- 
ficiency, but his remarks place before us a side of the question panic 
frequently obscures. 


Fue Arts. 
FumaLe Artists. —The Society of Female Artists exhibit for their fifth 
season a collection of more than three hundred works, now open to the 
public, at the Gallery of the New Water-Colour Society in Pall-Mall. 
It would be ungracious to say anything in disparagement of the very 
laudable efforts of this society to encourage the development of an 
occupation for women, which would raise them in every respect above 
the necessity of leaning too much upon the customary support from the 
stronger sex ; if would be equally ungallant not to praise as highly 
as conscience will bear, the few pictures whieh have any real pretensions 
At the same time we must consider that the artists 
that they 


to be works of art. 
themselves wish to be esteemed from an art point of view 
enter the lists to be compared with men, certainly without favour if 
not without affection. We imagine, also, it would be very unsatisfactory 
on every side, if the eritie were to balance his favouts in proportion 
as he was aware that this or that picture were the work by which 
a young family or an invalid husband were supported. Sueh an 
estimate would be charitable, perhaps, but it would be narrow-minded, 





over the budgets ?” 





and certainly not calculated to aid the cause of art-study amongst 
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»s an ennobling pursuit, and a fair path open for their best | by Miss Eliza Walker, as avery elaborate bestowment of technical 
aspirations. anil without attaining the real likeness of the brambles and the 
The exhibition is not worse than most, on account of the greater black a simply because the _— and shadows are not those of 
vart of the pictures being on the level of mediocrity ; though there —_ “ a a pet we there, bat : 7 colouring is that of the st ae 
} ’ : : : v. xamples of technical dexterity abound. Some of the best are the 
are some which can ouly have been admitted out of pure kindliness, works of Mrs. J. T. Linnell, which have a singular family likeness to 
and some few there are which may fairly challenge comparison with | all the Linnell pictures, and those by Mrs W. Oliver, which are 
she works of men. But it must not be forgotten that this exhibition | always inoffensive, pretty, and picturesque. 
joes not fully represent the position of art amongst women; there In portraiture, there is one of superior pretensions in point of 
are several distinguished lady artists whose works do not adorn the per, tory as to composition not so pleasing, it is the Children 
«lls of the Society. Mrs. E. M. Ward, Mrs. Benham Hay, Miss |< ord Raglan, by Mrs. Swift. There are also several miniatures of 
wails ; . . . , . %» SAISS |some merit, and a full-length sketch of Garibaldi in 1850, by Mrs. 
Osborne, Miss Solomon, Miss Naysmith, Miss Mutrie, and Miss | Murray, which possesses much interest. ; 
Susan Durant in sculpture, are some of the names which occur to us| The foreign artists who have joined in the exhibition, are Made- 
xs having a reputation in the Academy Exhibition, yet it is to be }moiselle Rosa Bonheur, who has sent some clever little bronzes of 
reoretted that some pictures by these ladies do not lend their support animals, and a small chalk drawing of Highland oxen ; Mademoiselle 
to an exhibition which represents ostensibly the talents of the female - Gaimard, whose little ptr, 6,” og ee. yar aes - 
ists of the day. Such, however, is the very natural ambition of or ey | Eeoneed — Se wd ay -rona Fegrol, née Bonbour, 
artists of The Ca aig , : 1 OF |whose “ Dindons,” and “Combats de Cogs,” are fair specimens of 
those who feel they have the gift of genius and the power to study | animal painting; Madame Georgii, a Swedish artist, Madame Como- 
ike men, that we shall always find their works in the courts of |lera, Madame Gozzoli, and Mademoiselle L’Escuyer, whose works ma 
the Academy; and who knows how soon we may sce that august |S¢Tve at least as a foil to those of our countrywomen. The only work 
body filling the place of Angelica Kauffmann by a far worthier sue. | 2 sculpture, by an English lady, is “A Sleeping Child,” by Mrs. 


+4 s “peur es Thorneyeroft. 
cessor. Even now it is not want of merit that prevents this fair ac- | : 


knowledgment. ; ; ? aie : 
| Britis IxstitvTiox.—The private view of this exhibition, which 


There is one more general remark upon the Society’s exhibition ; it , < . . 
that it shows very little evidence of the cultivation of a line of took place on Saturday last, Was 80 crowded as to render it a matter 
at-work for which most women are eminently qualified, viz.—or- of guest a to see the pasate, and still more difficult to form 
. » . . 7 Pa « ate or ht ‘ . " ° Y ities Mi 
yanental design. This is a branch of art, too, which undoubtedly - wre judgment of any pastionlar work. The —s + we 
ofiers that independence which is so much held up as a desideratum, or the cad gla have o heed ey of a eae re sap 
for at no period has there been a greater demand for work of the oa Py mutanate, and = avail himself, if need be, ofa 
y , : : ; . ” ay,” as a me: rr of alte i his pre- 
kind. There are, however, very few specimens of art applied to illes. pu aLic ay, as a “es aus either of altering or contirming his pre 
. "IONS > f ’ ture ac eele o - 
trative and ornamental purposes. vious judgment of the pictures he has selected for remark, age 
The most noticeable thing to the eritical eye, is the general want | In saying that this is the most badly-managed Art Exhibition re 
y } } a . ¥ . “ . | » ar Iv civ o tters ini " » 
of study betrayed by the works. There is uo want of practice, but it the metropolis, 1 am ouly giving utterance to an opinion which 
|has long been current in the studios. Amateur and irresponsible 
\directors, and a hanging committee (composed apparently of car- 
penters), devoid of justice or discernment, have combined year after 
;year to lower the character of the exhibition, and destroy all con- 
fidence in the artists. When we see such a flagrant piece of injus- 
tice as the placing Mr. Solomon’s clever picture of “ Art Critics in 
Brittany” on the ceiling, can we wonder that those painters whose 
works can command good places at the Academy should gradually 
decline contributing to an exhibition where they are so incompre- 
dest : ° a 7 , hensibly ill treated 2 Other instances of unfair hanging are uume- 
say glare, but the more genuine qualities are wanting. The drawing ° ° ” > 50). ; WV 
tema the = lrous, such as that of “ Moses” by Mr. Bedford (50), Mr. Barwell’s 
is s0 far ignored, that the figures are without bones and substance, | ,, . 3/9 . ay @ 9 (5 
hlatee feeeun ‘ > 1 Anxious Moments” (307), and Mr. Raven’s “Cherry Blossoms” (514), 
were shadowy forms that cast no shadows. As sketches they may . . . . y } 
ol) . : a ley MAY | while the amount of positive rubbish that usurps good places is far 
pass, although the faces and hands are generally finished like minia- . 2 we : ; 
tures but still ee ; . too painful to be detailed here. Moreover, many good pictures 
iures, but still we can see that very little has been done from nature 
—the suggestion is from the life, but not the work. Mrs. Murray ex- 
libits fve works, to which the same criticism applies. 168, “A Spanish 
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is rare to see any picture which impresses one with the idea of having 
been carefully considered and earnestly studied from nature. There 
are many which are very clever handiwork, in the manner of certain 
painters of the day, with all the trick of colour and touch; but 
thought and originality are seldom felt to have had much concern in 
the production. To take the pictures by Mrs. Murray (of Teneriffe), 
who is decidedly the popular favourite of the Society ; there is no 
denying the cleverness of these, the eye for character, the ready 
handling, the bold dash of colouring with a certain brillianey, not to 


by men of reputation have been altogether rejected—a fate on which 
the artists may congratulate themselves, as it is certainly preferable 
Scribe reading a Gipsy’s Love-letter,” is a group of two country girls to finding them in an unuoticed corner, or at an altitude that pre- 
and a young man at the table of the letter-writer. Apparently the jcludes anything like careful inspection. 
subject is that the one, whose fan is for the time a plaything in the | While on this subject, I may mention Mr. Frith’s manly and gene- 
hands of the young man, has formed the plot of teasing her lover by |rous letter given in the Zines of the 13th inst., in which, after com- 
pretending to have received this letter, while he tries to appear un- |plaining of the generally unjust arrangement of the pictures, he 
concerned as he puffs his cigar and plays with her fan. All this is Doldly asks “if any of the directors will come forward and acknow- 
very cleverly sketched, the heads being full of character, but beyond \ledge the hanging of this season?” and suggests that the hanging 
tis the picture will not bear the test of art. 139, “ Lost and Won,” |committee should consist of one artist from the Royal Academy, one 
: ty of young cardplayers in the Campagna, Rome, is equally de- |from the Suffolk-street, and one from the Portland Gallery. “Then, 
cent in real nature and sincere study. Mrs. Lee Bridell’s “ Saint |says Mr. Frith, ‘‘ whatever may befal an exhibitor, he will be more 
Perpetua and Saint Felicitas,” a work in oils, is to our notion the |satisfied than with tue blow ia the dark which now constantly de- 
nost favourable example of thouglit and study in the gallery. These |prives him of his long-looked-for chance and its much needed 
\unstian martyrs under the edict of Severus, are paiuted as a fair |advantages.” Great praise is due to Mr. Frith, who, notwithstand- 
Carthaginian lady and her black slave, thus giving the artist a con- ing that he has won a high position in the art for himself, can yet 
inst of dark and fair, which is exceedingly well treated. The ex- |bestow time to urge a plea for his younger or less fortunate 
mession of the heads is earnest without being exaggerated, the | brethren. . ; 
‘wour is good, and the details of the picture are generally well | Many familiar names are absent from the catalogue this year. We 
punted, A portrait head in chalk, also shows very good study from jmay look in vain for works either by Mr. Roberts or Mr. E. W. 
ut, by the same artist. With an aim not so high, but with great |Cooke. Mr. Sant makes no sign; the veteran George Cruikshank, 
— for truth, Miss Isabella Jones has studied old buildings in the |whose work one has been of late years accustomed to look for, is 
acute, Edinburgh, and at Conway in North Wales; a little too |absent ; nor does Mr. Clark, the clever painter of the “Sick Child,” 
mc in the manner of Prout, but still, evidently the work is that |coutribute anything. Two names which are new to me appear here : 
‘4 genuine student. Too much can hardly be said, also, in praise of | Mr. E. C. Barnes, a figure. and Mr. D. Bireh, a landscape painter. 
mag. aeclyn chapel door, by Louise Rayner ; this is in oils, how- |As is the case with ‘all the minor exhibitions, landscape jas the 
= id ms admits of a closer fidelity to nature. “ An old oak,” |greatest prominence. In figure painting, the cottage and pinafore 
pga Peuny, we need not be told was painted on the spot. This, |school is disagreeably redundant. Passing then to the pictures in 
ry. Mcture near it—a view from Santa Lucia, Naples, by Miss G. | detail, let us commence with No. ]—* Seville,” by Mr. Ansdell—a 
— which abounds with life and feeling for natural effects— large picture of half figures, human and auimal, grouped round a 
thie ee us showing us that some young ladies are bent |fountain, which shows 10 improvement on former works by the same 
itves of « Nl life fairly — hand. Every object in the picture claims equal precedence, the face 
eel ! sti ife fairly come next in honour ; of these there jof the man and woman are wooden and destitute of vitality, and 
Perens er — few excellent, as 97, “ A Dead Pigeon,” by Miss {the textures, whether of hair, fruit, wool, or stone, are wll equally 
luherries _ = at og Gtapes and an earthern jug with a bunch of |harsh and metallic. The horse’s head is the truest piece of paiuting. 
Dawson, « Tv. er B anke, © Very neasiy finished work, by Mrs. B. | Mr. Ansdell draws and composes well, and paints with celerity 
5 ant ‘aia —_ yer by Mrs. Withers, with all its fine finish, ;and precision. Why does he not endeavour to throw a little more 
this hied of Ae the objects, it is a little too good to be true; in [heart and feeling into his work? Mr. George Sinith, in saby’s 
llemish in the vazlike fe is most exacting, the want of a thorn or a | Breakfast” (9), has carried the smooth and pretty manner of painting 
on nat ewaxlike fruit is felt to be an attempt at improving |to excess, it is a marvel of French-polished execution, on which Mr. 
“uature. With these might be mentioned 80,“ A Thorny Path,’? ‘Smith has been so intent as to neglect the cqually importaut clement 
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of drawing. The mother’s shoulders are broad and shapeless, and 
the face of the child holding the basin is neither pretty nor infantine. 
“ Art Critics in Brittany” (20), as far as it can be seen, appears to be 
one of the best small pictures Mr. Solomon has produced. Asa 
natural consequence, it enjoys its present position. A wandering 
artist has been painting an interior ; during his temporary absence a 
group of peasants flock around his work and testify their admiration 
or astonishment by various action and grimace. The story is well 
told, and the picture is also remarkable for good character, ex- 
pression, and colour.! Mr. Hemsley is the representative head of that 
pinafore school which inundated our exhibitions with unreal and 
exaggerated representations of humble life. Who ever saw the chil- 
dren of the working class tricked out in the gaudy-coloured draperies 
that Mr. Hemsley invests his figures with in “Circumstantial Evi- 
dence” (33)? Plain facts evidently have no charms for him, every- 
thing here is untrue, from the expression of the faces to the hair 
of the slovenly-painted and apocryphal dog. The execution of the 
whole is thin and slight to a degree. If Mr. Hemsley is not above 
learning a lesson, let him look at the cottage interiors of Frére, where 
he will find that colour does not necessarily imply brilliant tints, 
nor that expression depends for its effect upon caricature. In 300, 
“On the Coast, Cornwall,” Mr. Hemsley is quieter and better. “ Once 
a Week” and “All the Year Round” (38, 39), two little pictures 
by Mr. Hayllar, are good studies of character. In the latter, a 
knife-grinder is hard at work plying his trade. In “ Once a Week” 
he has donned his Sunday best, and is sitting in a church pew, 
but after many efforts to keep awake, he yields to the mighty 
influence of a soporific sermon, and nods visibly. The drowsy 
pose of this figure is well given. Mr. Hayllar’s other picture, 
“Common Objects of the Country” (148), is still better. A farm 
labourer is contemplating with proper pride a black sow and her 
litter. The mannered execution which Mr. Hayllar affects is less 
noticeable in this than in his other works. Mr. Bedford has made 
a meritorious effort to treat a scriptural subject realistically in his 
“Moses” (50). The action of the principal figure is slightly melo- 
dramatic, but the aquatic plants appear to have been accurately 
studied. More I cannot say, as the picture is beyond the reach of 
ordinary vision. Mr. Wyburd has exhibited better things than his 
“Teresina” (52), walking meditatively in a cemetery. It is imbued 
with much of that tender and refined feeling in which this artist 
excels, but the figure is not well proportioned, the upper portion of 
it being too large for the lower. “ Undine” (439), by the same 
painter, is sweetly and delicately painted. Mr. C. Rossiter has three 
pictures, the best being “The Snowball” (56), in which three boys, 
their faces alive with merriment, and ruddy with the cold, are rolling 
along a snowball bigger than themselves. ‘Catching Sticklebacks” 
(562) is flat and weak in effect. “A Cavalier” (589) has no parti- 


cular interest beyond the fact of its being well painted. Mr. Gil- | 


bert’s “Studio of Rembrandt” (169) is the best oil picture that has 
appeared from this painter’s studio. The figure of Rembrandt in 
flame-coloured robe, and with unkempt hair, as he stands at his 
easel, gazing with quiet earnestness at his sitter, is well conceived. 
So is the sitter herself, an old lady in a black dress and white ruil, 
such as we are familiar with in old portraits. <A little girl in a 
cavalier hat, busily sketching, is happily introduced, and the two 
burgomasters behind Rembrandt, looking on with thoughtful admira- 
tion as the canvas seems gradually to breathe under the hand of 
the great Dutch master, are good in character and naturally 
posed. The figure of the girl standing near the old lady may be 
objected to, as she appears to be introduced without any definite pur- 
pose. The picture is, as usual with Mr. Gilbert, very forcible in 
effect ; the colour is better than usual, as it is free from that violently 
florid hue he so often indulges in; the drawing is more vigorous than 
refined. There are one or two passages in this work which would 
almost warrant the belief that Mr. Gilbert had carefully painted from 


the actual objects instead of trusting to his wonderfully retentive | 


memory : for instance, the light shining through the canvas and the 


reflection on the back of the easel, have a thoroughly real and genuine | 


look. Mr. H. O’Neil sends “A Lazy Girl” (196), a half-length 
seated figure which is quaint and easy in attitude, and is less black 
in colour than is usual with this painter. ‘The painting, too, shows 
a larger and bolder method of handling. 

A “Consultation” (616), by Mr. H. Weigall, contains some of the 
most truthful painting that is to be found in the rooms. The Con- 
sultation is held by two young ladies—one sitting, the other stand- 
ing by a fireplace in a London drawing-room. In the looking-glass 
over the mantelpiece, all the objects in the room beyond are reflected 


with a fidelity that is almost ~~ But all praise must end | 


here ; the dresses and faces of the ladies are unpardonably slight and 
ghostly, and Mr. Weigall would have consulted his reputation better 
if he had refrained from exhibiting this work until he had done the 
same justice to the animate that he has to the ‘zanimate portion of 


his subject. Here I must pause for the present. The remaining | 


figure pictures, the landscapes and marine pieces, will come under 
revision next week, 
Dry Porst. 
At the last meeting of the New Water Colour Society, Mrs. 
Duffield, the painter of fruit and flower pieces, and Mr. Reid, a 
landscape painter, and of some celebrity as a wood draftsman, were 
elected associate members. The Old Water Colour Society held their 
annual election meeting on Monday last, but although there were no 
less than twenty candidates for the two vacancies that had to be filled 
up, no election was made. The highest number of votes was for Mr. 
F. Powell, a landscape painter of some promise. 
DP. P. 
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THE WILD HUNTRESS.* 
A NECESSARY consequence of the extraordinary development whip 
within the last half-century, has taken place in that departmey; 
literature which is appropriated to fiction, is that the task of y 
critic to whom works of this class are submitted for judgmeng | 
become wider and more complicated in precisely the same proportiny 
It is no longer sufficient to pronounce a volume simply to be ¢ith» 
good or bad. A verdict of so broad and unqualified a nature woy 
be far from furnishing the novel-reading public with the amoux 
information necessary to determine its choice of what to read 
what to avoid. A novel may be an excellent one of its kind ; hy; 
will certainly fail to be acceptable to a reader who has no liking {, 
the particular class to which it belongs. The species Novel inclyj. 
so many distinct varieties, that a complete and exhaustive classifi, 
tion of them all would be a work requiring considerable patience qj 
research, combined with a more than commonly acute faculty of gj 
crimination. For our present purposes, however, it will be sufficier 
broadly to divide works of fiction into two great classes, to whiel, fy 
the sake of brevity, we may give the respective titles of Novels, 
Character and Novels of Action. The first class comprises, strict 
speaking, all those novels which have the delineation of characters 
their main object ; the incidents of the story being quite a second; 
consideration, and, in fact, only possessing any importance so fir 
they tend to the development of the characters of the persons of 
tale. Those of the second class, on the other hand, do not aim ag 
at the delineation of individual character, but rely, for their power 
gaining the attention of the reader, solely upon the interesting naty 
of the events which they relate. It is to this latter class that Cy: 
| Mayne Reid’s novels exclusively belong. It would, we think, be» 
| possible to name any novelist with whom the delineation of dy 
racter is so entirely a secondary consideration. It is not that hes 
tempts it, and fails: he simply does not attempt it at all. b 
hands, not only women, but men also, are reduced to that dead! 
| of uniformity which Pope asserts to be characteristic of the weal 
| sex, and are represented as “having no character at all.” The ye 
‘sons of each successive story are constructed upon exactly the su 
type; and, in fact, serve only as pegs, on which to hang a cenw 
quantity of more or less interesting adventures. There is always 
hero of remarkable bravery and activity, whose aptitude for file 
linto the most appalling dangers is only equalled by his capacity 
getting out of them; a heroine of surpassing loveliness and, gener 
of imperfect civilization ; an utter ruffian, without a single redeemin: 
‘point ; and two or three wild figures, commonly hunters, who spi 
an extraordinary dialect, and are possessed of miraculous skill in| 
use of the rifle. Not unfrequently Captain Reid does not event 
the trouble of inventing new names for his stereotyped figures, 
| simply reproduces the same actors, who have already appeared | 
| slightly different circumstances. But the mere statement that 
' Captaim Reid’s novels no attempt whatever is made at the delineai 
of character does not define their position with sutlicient exacts 
| Novels of action may rely for their suecess either upon the skill y 
| which the several incidents of the story are made to bear upon, 
| ultimately to bring about, the final catastrophe—in other words,u 
ithe elaborate construction of their plot; or they may neglect | 
plot as completely as they do the delineation of character, and a 
i solely at stringing together a certain number of incidents which be 
no bond of mutual connexion beyond the fact of their happening 
| the same set of people, aud whose only claim to attcntion consists 
| their being individually of an interesting and exciting nature. Oft 
former of these subdivisions Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Womaa in Whiles 
verhaps, the most elaborate and best-developed specimen ; and, of 
atter, Captain Mayne Reid’s novels furnish as good an example § 
could possibly be chosen. There is, we think, no doubt that, 
garded merely as works of art, stories of this class must be rau 
| lower than novels of character, or even than those which rely sole 
| upon an elaborately constructed plot. It is, nevertheless, not & 
certain that they both enjoy and deserve a very wide-spread pope 
rity indeed. Since the ordinary course of civilized life does # 
eenerally furnish adventures of a sufficiently exciting nature! 
becomes almost a necessity for novelists of this class to devote the 
| selves to the description of a savage, or at best of a half-civilia. 
| state of existence, of which the backwoods of America, and the wi 
jof Texas, furnish at once the most striking and the most access 
nee. This is the field which has been trodden with such # 





|eess by the great American novelist, Fenimore a to whe 
| Captain Mayne Reid may, we think, fairly be regarded as the leg 
| mate successor, Not that we think that Captain Reid either'sm™ 
‘or ever will be, so good a novelist as Cooper: proximus est, ™ 
longo sed proximus interrallo, 'The adventures related by Coopet 
| while they are at least equal in interest to those described by Cap 
| Reid, are decidedly superior in variety ; and his novels display, 
ther, a perception of character, and a power of construction, of wale 
there is no more sign in Captain Reid's latest production, than i 
was in the earliest of his works. Still, as we have already said 
| ther the adventures which he describes are the actual results of & 
own experience, or whether they ave the fruit of a ready invent 
ied by a thorough knowledge of the scenes in which they are™® 


: ’ P \ oy are h 
there is a dash and vigour about the manner in which they a 


| 


| tain Reid not only is, but deserves to be, a popular novelist. 
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Jated which carries the reader irresistibly along, and renders it very | female relative who, for a full decade of years beyond the period 
dificult for him to lay down the book before he has read it through. | allotted to the life of man—or woman either —had obstinately 
The principal cause of Captain Reid’s popularity is, we are inclined | persisted in standing betwixt me and a small reversion.” It is but 
to think, to be found in that love of adventure which is, after all, | another phase of the same propensity which leads Warfield, when 
one of the deepest and most characteristic impulses of the English | conversing with a wild trapper about the latter’s love-affairs, to re- 
character. This adventurous spirit reaches its fullest development, mind him that “the proud Roman conqueror yielded to the seduc- 
jn most cases, at a comparatively early age 5 and it is accordingly | tions of the brown-skinned Egyptian queen ;” and further to remark 
with the younger class of readers that Captain Mayne Reid is an es-| that, “as the poet says, ‘ Hell knows no fury like a woman scorned? ” 
pecial, though by no means an exclusive, favourite. Another cause | And the most wonderful part of it all is, that the trapper does not 
which has probably contributed in no small degree to the popularity | express the slightest astonishment at either observation. Another 
of his novels, lies in the fact that they are, perhaps, the very easiest | not less objectionable habit of Captain Reid’s, the result of which is 
reading that can be found within the whole range of English litera-| we think, even more apparent in this than in any of his former works 
ture. They can be read and appreciated without the smallest men-| is that of interlarding his narrative with French words, when English 
tal exertion on the part of the reader; and are, consequently, always | would serve his purpose at least equally well. Thus, when Warfield 
acceptable whenever the mind is indisposed for anything more active | and his companions proceed to get rid of the Indian paint which they 
than mere t ranquil amusement. And we should think, judging both | had assumed for the purpose of gaining an entrance into the Mormon 
from internal evidence, and from the rapidity with which they sue-| camp, he says, “It was natural we should seek to rescue ourselves 
ceed each other, that, when the necessary local experience has once | from a disguise that the eye of woman could not look upon otherwise 
been acquired, their production costs their author a scarcely greater | than with dégovt.” Sometimes Captain Reid goes a step farther, and 
effort than is required for their complete absorption on the part of displays an absolute ignorance of the meaning of the terms which he 
the reader. : as ; cannot resist the temptation of using. Thus, when mentioning the 

The Wild Huntress, Captain May ne Reid’s latest novel, is an eXx-| fact that two girls amused themselves by ogling a good-looking young 
cellent sample both of the merits and the defects of its popular! tra yper, he speaks of “ their espicglerie of the handsome hunter ;” 
author. The hero and narrator of the story is the same Edward | and, wishing to allude toa departure by water, he calls it “a congé in 
Warfield, the Captain of the Rifle Rangers, whose previous history a canoe.” -We should much like to’ know Captain Mayne Reid’s 
has furnished Captain Reid with the materials for more than one of | authority for the use of either of these very common French words 
his former works, This time, however, we find him, not on the | in the sense which he has assigned to them. We wish heartily that 
battlefields of Mexico, or the plains of Texas, but in the backwoods | this popular novelist would allow us to persuade him that, as a gene- 
of Tennessee, where he has purchased an allotment, and designs to | ral rule, the effect of a story is greatly enhanced by its being told in 
end his days in peace. Doubtless he thought, as any gentleman in| the simplest possible language, and that this rule is especially ap- 
his position naturally would, that the troubles whieh he had already plicable in the case of those narratives of stirring adventure which he 
gone through were quite sufficient to cusure him perfect tranquillity | has made so peculiarly his own. ri 
for the ee ha i Unfortunately for him, however, Captain F : 

ayne Reid held a different opinion on this point, and destined him a a a SAGRIAG - 

ieee he finally settled exis his home : the wilderness, to go THE NATURE AND 1 REA (MENT OF GOUT AND 
through a fresh’ series of adventures, not a whit inferior, cither in RHEUMATIC GOUT.* 
quantity or in quality, to those through which he had previously | It is confessed by Dr. Copland, in the preface to his lately published 
passed. We will not be so cruel as to spoil the reader’s pleasure by | work on Consumption and Bronchitis, that “ our knowledge of the 
giving him any hint as to the nature of these adventures. We will | pathology of pulmonary diseases, and of their s@ats and progress, 
only remark, simply for the purpose of raising his curiosity, that | has not hitherto tended greatly to promote the success of medical 
they are to the full as interesting and exciting as any that Captain | treatment.” This is a painful truth, and unhappily it is susceptible 
Mayne Reid has hitherto related; and that never, in the whole | of very extensive generalisation. Pathology, the science which 
course of his life, has Edward Warticld been placed in a position of | makes known to us what changes in the functions or structure of the 
more imminent: peril than one at Jeast in which he finds himself in| human frame are associated with disease, whether in the way of 
the course of these volumes. We cannot, however, resist the tempta- | cause or of effect, has made vast progress in modern times, but the 
tion of intimating that his final deliverance from it was wrought by instances are not many in which it has been accompanied by a com- 
the aid of an Indian chief, of the siguificant and somewhat ominous | mensurate progress in curative medicine. When such instances can 
name of Walker. Now that the ex-captain of the Rifle Rangers is be adduced, science may regard them with unalloyed satisfaction. 
at last comfortably settled, and married to “a girl of roseate hue, |The researches into the nature of Gout which Dr. Garrod has as- 
with a chevelure of yellow hair hanging to her haunches, in all its lus- siduously prosecuted for many years, have resulted in brilliant dis- 
trous luxuriance,” we do hope, for his sake, that Captain Mayne Reid | coveries of pathological facts; and not in these only, for the facts 
will have mercy on him at last, and leave him to enjoy his well-carned | are pregnant with meaning for the practical physician. Dr, Garrod 
happiness in peace. In one of the principal incidents of the present | has seized that meaning with great sagacity, and his large and accu- 
story, a defence of an isolated mound against an army of savages in | rate therapeutic knowledge has enabled him to devise the most 
the plain below, Captain Reid has, unless we are much mistaken, | hopeful means of giving it fulfilment. The cardinal facts ascertained 
repeated himself ; for we certainly remember an claborate description | by Dr. Garrod are substantially these :— 
of a precisely similar incident in one of his former novels, whose | In true gout, urie acid is invariably present in the blood in ab- 
name we cannot at this moment recal, but which is easily identified | normal quantities, in the form of urate of soda, both prior to, and at 
by the fact that the troubles of its hero commence with a chase afier | the period of, the scizure, and is essential to its production. 
the wild snow-white horse of the prairies. There is, however, onc} A deposition of urate of soda in the inflamed part a/ways accom- 
feature in The Wild Huntress which stamps it with the mark of ori- panies true gout, and is its infallible criterion, for it never occurs in 
guality: it is, as far as we know, the first novel into which the peeu- | any other disease which at first sight may seem allied to gout. 
lar institutions of the sect of the Mormons have becu introduced as} ‘When once this urate of soda is deposited in the cartilages and 
a essential part of its machinery. The villain of the book is a Mor-| ligamentous structures, it remains for a long time, perhaps during 
mon apostle, who is scouring the country in search of spiritual wives | life. It is not true, however, as hitherto supposed, that the carti- 
for the chief prophet ; aud the greater part of the story consists in} lage is absorbed, or destroyed, and that its place is usurped by the 
the chase at recovery of “the girl of roseate hue,” who has been | foreign matter. The latter is deposited in a erystalline form in the 
selected by him as worthy of this honour, and carried off accordingly. | interstices of the cartilage, and may be washed out after death, 
We have even a brief glimpse of the prophet himself, the great | leaving the cartilage whole. 
Brigham Young, in the reminiscence of a trick which was played| The deposited urate of soda may be looked upon as the cause, and 
upon him by the Wild Huntress, when a girl, and which is thus re- ; not the eifect, of the gouty inflammation ; and the latter as a cura- 
tilled by her father. “He tried to spark the gurl, an’ made fine | tive effort of nature, tending to the destruction of the urate of soda 
speeches to her ; but she couldn’t bar the sight o’ him, for all that.} in the blood of the part, and consequently of the system generaily. 

4, ha, ha! Don’t ye recollex the trick that ar minx played on him?| [This fact explains, if it do not quite justify, the old popular 
She unbuckled the girt o’ his saddle, jest as he wur a going to] notion that a man is to be congratulated on his first fit of the gout, 
mount, and doun he kim—saddle, bags, and all—cawallup to the} because “it gives him a new lease of his life’—though at a rack- 
arth! ha! ha! Arter he wur gone, | larfed till I wur like to bust.” | rent. ] 

Captain Mayne Reid is no friend to the Mormons ; but his objections} The kidneys are implicated in gout, and ultimately their structure 

to them are rather oddly expressed. Their system, he says, “ appeals | is altered ; the urinary secretion is also altered in composition. 

neither to reason nor romance. ‘The one is insulted by the very shal-| An impure state of the blood, arising principally from the presence 

owness of its chicanery, while its rank plebbishness disgusts the | of urate of soda, is the probable cause of the disturbances which not 

other.” We should have thought that the principles and practice | unfrequently precede the seizure, and of many of the anomalous 

of the disciples of Joe Smith were open to several more serious aud | symptoms to which gouty subjects are liable. 

substantial objections than that of their not having an aristocratic | ~ The causes which predispose to gout, independently of those con- 
ency. nected with individual peculiarity, are either such as produce an 

We have already said that Zhe Wild Huatress is a fair sample of | increased formation of uric acid in the system, or which lead to its 
the defects, as well as of the excellencies, of its author. Foremost | tetention in the blood. Probably in what is popularly called the 
unong the former we are inclined to place his inveterate tendency to rich man’s gout, the former class of causes predominates, in the poor 

¢ Writing—a propensity which is illustrated to some extent in the man’s gout, the latter. ; at 
«scription of Wartield’s lady-love, which we have already cited, A|__ The causes exciting a gouty fit are those which induce a less alka- 
Stull more flagrant instance occurs towards the close of the third | line condition of the blood, or which — augment the formation 
Volume, when the hero, wishing to state, merely as a matter of fact, | Of uric acid, or such as temporarily check the power of the kidneys 
id not at all as a joke, that an old aunt died and left him some | for eliminating this principle. 
honey, communieates this simple piece of information in the follow-| ~e 7ae ature and Treatment of Gout and Kheumati Gout. By Alfred Baring 
Wg terms :—" ‘Phe letter announced the demise of an oclogcuarian Garrod, M.D., F.ARS., &. 
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Privy Council recommended the Court of Session to expede a sys, 
pension, and put the debtor at liberty. “ But for our seeing creditor 
treated in this manner for the conveniency of the Government » 


Once possessed of so full a knowledge of the nature of the disease, 
Dr. Garrod was able to apply old remedies to it more appropriately, 
and even to devise new ones, capable of neutralizing the material 
cause of the disease, as a chemical antidote neutralizes a poison; for,} would be startling to find that the old plea of the supersedere. ¢f 
as our readers have perceived, it is the rare attribute of Gout to pos-| which we have seen some examples in the time of James VI_, yy 
sess a real materies morbi, appreciable in quantity, of known compo- | still thought not unfit to be resorted to by that regime which jig 
sition, and accessible to reagents. The fixed alkali called lithia, | lately redeemed the national liberties.” In another instance, tiy 
which Dr. Garrod has been the first to employ medicinally, has the | Council gave orders “to expede ane suspension and charge to pyt ty 
invaluable property of uniting most readily with uric acid, and form- | liberty,” in favour of James Bayne, an imprisoned debtor, but 
ing with it the most solubl 


e of all the urates. Dr. Garrod has, | condition of his surrendering his effects to his creditors. The easy, 
within the last two or three years, made many trials of the salts 


for this condition, which was not imposed in either of the other cases 
of lithia in the treatment of uric acid gravel, and chronic gout, } was that Bayne was not a servant of the Government, but its eredito, 
and he recommends them as most valuable agents in such cases, | for sums amounting to four thousand pounds sterling. The arbitrgr, 
far surpassing any other in their solvent power for uric acid or| interference of the Government had therefore just this effect: ; 
urates ; in addition to which their local influence is slight, and their | staved off payment of its own debt, and abandoned its creditor 
use does not appear to be attended with any injurious consequences. } ruin. 

{t appears to us that as a record of successful pathological in-} Puritanism was now rampant in Scotland, but righteousness dij 
quiry leading directly to remedial principles of the highest import-| not flourish accordingly. In January 1691, the General Assempjy 
ance, Dr. Garrod’s work has hardly been surpassed by any other | decreed a national fast, because the land was full of ungodliness a 
which has appeared in our day. all manner of wickedness. “ Yea,” the act declares, ‘“ Sodom’s sins 

have abounded amongst us, pride, fulness of blood, idleness, vanitig 
of apparel, and shameful scusuality. There is a great coy 
tempt of the Gospel, and great barrenness under it. o + great 
want of piety towards God and love towards man, with a wofy! 
selfishness, everyone seeking their own things, few the public goog 
or ane other’s welfare.” The document concludes with a noble stroke 
of self-portraiture—“ the most part more ready to censure the sins ¢ 








SCOTLAND FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
REBELLION OF 1745. 

In this volume, as in his two previous ones on the period preceding 
the Revolution, Mr. Chambers’s object has been “to trace the moral 
and economic progress of Scotland through the medium of domestic 
incidents—whatever of the national life is overlooked in ordinary | others than to repent of their own.” 

history ; allowing the tale in every case to be told as much as possible} This anxiety which everybody felt that all other people should by 
in contemporary language.” Hence the relation which these Annals | virtuous worked itself out in sundry famous statutes and by-laws, and 
bear to formal history is not unlike that which a well-arranged cabinet | in the reign of Queen Anne sheriffs and mag'strates were enjoined by 
of rocks and fossils bears to a treatise on geology, or a collection of | proclamation to hold courts, once a mouth at least, for taking notie 
a systematic work on geography. Comprising | of vice and immorality, fining the guilty, and rewarding informers. 41 
the same time the discipline of the Kirk was in fuil vigour, although 
not now fortified by a power of excommunication, inferring loss 
civil right, as had been the case before the Revolution. Muei was 
done in this department by fines, proportioned to the quality of th 
offenders ; and for the application of these to charitable uses ther 


voyages and travels to 
in chronological order a large body of individual facts pertaining to 
almost every aspect of Scottish life, they enable us to descend from 
the abstract to the concrete, from more or less vague general con- 
ceptions to actual realizes. The social mechanism of the times is laid 
open to our inspection in many of its minuter details, and the com- 
plex forces which determined its ultimate results are resolved hefore | was « lay officer, styled the Kirk-treasurer, who naturally heeames 
our eyes into their primary elements. The half-century to which the | very formidable person. Burt, an English engineer employed in 
ere volume is devoted is peculiarly worth studying in this ana-| Scotland, broadly asserts that the Kirk-treasurer emploved spies? 
ytical manner. “It is essentially a time of transition—transition | track out and report upon private persons ; so that “people lie at th 
from harsh and despotic to constitutional government ; from religious | merey of villains who would perliaps forswear themselves for st 
intolerance and severity of manners, to milder views and the love of | pence.” There must have been great rejoicing among the gay peop 
elegance and amusement; from pride, idleness, and poverty, to in-| when a Kirk-treasurer—as we are told by Burt—* having a rom 
dustrial courses and the development of the natural resources of the | sum of money in his keeping, the property of the Kirk, marched of 
country. At the same time the tendency to the wreaking out of the | with the cash, and took his neighbour’s wife along with him to ber 
wilder passions of the individual is found gradually giving place to | him company and partake of the spoil.” Mr. Chambers cites som 
respect for law. We see, as it were, the dawn of our present social | curious examples of Kirk discipline regarding marriages which 
state, streaked with the hngering romance of earlier ages.” Let us| volved real or apparent relationship. In May, 1730, John Bawe 
glance at a few pictures out of the multitude that make up the mov-| appealed against a finding of the synod, that lis marriage with bs 
ing panorama thus described. deceased wife’s.brother’s daughter’s daughter was incestuous. Ty 
The first acts of the party which the Revolution made dominant in | years later the Presbytery of Ayr condemned as incestuous the m- 
Scotland, were sadly at variance with the professions they had made | riage of John McTaggart with Jauct Kennedy, whose former hush 
in the time of their adversity, and even with those they had recorded | Anthony McHarg, “was a brother to John MeTaggart’s g 
on their access to power. The Declaration of the Estates concerning , 7 
the celebrated Clann of Right (April 1689), asserted that “the im- | 
pane of persons without expressing the reasons thereof, and de- 
aying to put them to trial, is contrary to law.” It also pronounced 
as equally illegal “the using of torture without evidence in ordinary 
crimes.” Torture for the purpose of extorting confession was em- 
joyed by the new Government in at least one notorious case, and it 
oe its rule by committing something like half the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, and many people of inferior rank, to prison, 
there to lie without trial, subjected to great miseries, and often with- | 
out intimation of a cause for their detention. Such measures for | 
“securing of suspect persons” were pressed with especial severity | 
| 
| 




















mother, which grandmother was said to be natural daughter of th 
said Anthony McHarg’s father.” MeTaggart appealed to the syuo, 
and subsequently to the General Assembly, which left the case to! 
dealt with by its commission. ] 

March, 1738, it was sent back, along with the still older cas 





j 


. : stbege- oat 
There it hung for six years, and! 


ultimately disposed of is not known, It occurs to Mr. Chiasabers tt 

ask, “ What would these church authorities have thought of a recet! 

act of the state of Indiana, which permits marriages with any oft 

| relations of a deceased parmer, and forbids the union of cousins: 
The miserable poverty of the national exchequer might have bea 

pleaded in mitigation of judgment upon such acts of meanness @ 

At a time when Scotland had 
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[ee he . Saal ja: thn mblv itself. How it ws 
| Baxter, by the commission to the Assembly itself. wit was 
| 

' 

| 


oppression as we have noted above. 
revenue of only a hundred thousand pounds a year, and yet a om 
siderable body of troops to maintain, the troubles arising from tl 
' most trivial ir 


against Roman Catholics, a body whose numbers had always been 
insignificant in Scotland since the Reformation, and who were now 
less formidable than ever. At this very time a fast was ordered with | 
express reference to the acts of the late oppressive Government, | lack of money were beyond description. The 
citing, among other things, “the sad persecution of many for their | nishings for the troons and garrisons remained long unpaid, 
conscience towards God.” Liberty of conscience, and even the right | became matter of consideration for the Lords of the Privy Cer 
to enforce payment of a just debt, were only to be enjoyed by per- }A town in which a regiment had Jain, was usually left in a st 
sons of approved theological and political opinions. Captain John lof desolation from unpaid debt, and had to make known its 
Slezer complained to the Privy Council of his creditor John Hamilton in the same quarter wilt h but small chance of redress. Many such 
for having issued letters of caption against him; whereupon the! cases are quoted from the Privy Council Record. 
Council committed the creditor to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and | one in which the Lords are found meditating on means of dischargit 
released the debtor. ‘One can imagine,” says Mr. Chambers, “ what | various sums due in Leith by officers of Colonel Cunninghame s 
jests there would be about the case among the cavalier wits in the regiment, such as eight pounds for board and lodging, two and three 
Laigh Coffee-house—how it would be adduced as an example of that | pounds each for shoemaker’s work ; aud even Ensign Houghtets 
vindication of the laws which the Revolution professed to have in! hotel bill for “thretteen shillings” is gravely deliberated ou. Apd 
view—how it would be thought in itself a very good little Revolution, all these little bills were duly recommended to the Treasury in hope 
and well worthy of a place in the child’s toy picture of The World | that they might be paid out of “the three months up and hes 
Turned Upside Down.” After a six weeks’ imprisonment, Hamilton | money.” Small as they were they implied no small amount of 
petitioned the Council, professing submission to the present Govern- | tertainment, seeing that General Mackay during his command 8 
ment, and pleading that, being a tradesman and an invalid, he might be | Scotland used to dine at public-houses “where he was served 
utterly ruined in body, family, and estate, if not relieved. Therefore, | great variety, and paid only two-and-sixpence Scots—that is ™ 
the lords very kindly liberated this delinquent creditor on his giving pence halfpenny—for his ordinary ;” and that in the middle of 
security not to offend again, and to reappear if called upon. A similar | eighteenth century a writer to the Signet and his friend dined every 
case occurred three years after. Captain Baillie was recruiting in| day in a tavern in the Lawmmarket for “twa groats the pie 
Edinburgh when he was arrested for debt, out of malice, as he in- | Claret, * wholesome and agreeable drink” was abundant and che) 
sinuated, to the Government, by Walter Chiesley, merchant. The | the price varying from tenpence the pint to two Sout 
© Demustie Annals of Seattand from the Revolution to the Rebellion of 1748. By Robert and it was consumed in immoderate quantities. At Cullode 2 wr 
Chambers, F.1.S.E., F.S.A., &€. &e. Published by W. and ft. Chambers. | in the days of President Forbes—Bumper John be was ca: 
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thly expenditure for claret was forty pounds sterling. The drink of 
epee. sople was ale, celebrated in prose and verse under the 
the common peop o asset prea tis: l 
ne of Twopenny, because it was sold in pints (equa » two Englis 
eee ) at twopence. In the year 1725 this popular luxury for the 
a time came under the hated hand of the exciseman, a duty of Six- 
nce a bushel being imposed on malt. All Scotiand was thrown into 
= otion. A formidable riot, or rather insurrection, took place in 
Ghsgow, aud the magistrates, accused of having hsag 3 t th _~ 
ve carried off to Edinburgh aud clapped up in the Tolbooth. Ere 
Solis officials had a new trouble on their hands. The Edinburgh 
we = would brew no more ale. The c ymmonwealth was in danger, 
tnt the Government was equal to the emergeucy, for the difficulty 
“volved in a proposal to foree men to go on ina trade against their 
«ill was not too great to be encountered in those days. Several of 
the recusant brewers were sent to prison, aud long before the un- 
ginable crisis for an entire exhaustion of beer had arrived, the 
ae were at work agaiu, and the dissolution of society was 
oe “Such,” says Mr. Chawbers, were the troubles which 
Scotland experienced a hundred aud thirty-five years ag0, at the 
prospect of a tax of twenty thousand pounds per annum ! 





ON TRANSLATING HOMER.* 
Soue literary subjects are always fresh, and Homer is one of them. 
Almost as much labour has been employed in criticizing those who 
have translated him, as by the translators themselves, yet a specimen 
of anew translation or a review of the old ones is certain to com- 
mand readers, partly among those who like to dip into the subject 
for the sake of easily gaining a little knowledge of it, partly among 
those who know it really well, and are glad to refresh their memories 
by testing suecessive approximations to the ideal they entertained 
of a really good performance. Much, however, as has been produced 
on the subject, very little ean be pointed out which has been done in 
obedience to any definite principle. In most of the criticisms on 
Homer’s translations there is a want of precision, which prevents 
them from being worthy of acceptation as realised steps towards a 
true theory of the way in which such a work should be executed. 
The main portion of every paper which has dealt with the question 
has been sometimes too broad, but mostly too narrow ; has some- 
timesexpatiated too much upon the problem of translation in general, 
but more often has confined itself to the examination of favourite 
passages, and a comparison of ihe various ways they have been 
reudered by the Fins ws. Is this faithful enough? And, if faith- 
ful (that is, literal) enough, is it also sutliciently spirited ?—have’ 
heen the two questions to which the greater portion of all criticism 
m this topie may be essentially reduced. From the perusal of such 


; movement of the poem—and also by his own tendency to antithesis, 


which make that ornate and rhetorical which should only be plain 
and straightforward. Chapman fails because he infuses into the 
simplicity of Homer’s ideas a refinement and subtlety characteristic 
of the Elizabethan age, expressed in a grotesque form stil! redolent 
of mediwvalism. Mr. Newman fails by an inadequate appreciation 
of the fourth quality ; he considers Homer “ quaint” and “ garrulous,” 
and says that he is sometimes “ prosaic” “a “mean.” Against all 
these epithets Mr. Arnold protests with the whole strength of his 
conviction, and argues by quoting or referring to examples of gar- 
rulousness, prosaic treatment, and meanness, which evidently pro- 
duce an effect ou the reader different from anything to be found 
in Homer. As to “ antiquated diction,” we are not so certain that 
he makes out his ease. ‘ Does Mr. Newman,” he says, ~~ Suppose 
that Homer's diction seemed antiquated to Sophocles, as Chaucer’s 
seems tous?” Mr. Arnold confesses that we cannot realiy know 
how Homer seemed to Sophocles ; and he confidently asks whether 
he seems so to a modern scholar * We think it not impossible that 
Homer seemed antiquated to an Athenian of the time of Sophocles ; 
and to a modern scholar fresh from the style of Euripides or Xeno- 
phon he must surely seem as antiquated as Chaucer would to a 
foreigner who was previously well acquainted with Pope. Still, in 
whatever way the question may be answered by the best modern 
scholars, it must be admitted that as against Mr. Newman, Mr. 
Arnold has fully made out his ease. He is not less trenchant in his 
condemnation of the idea that Homer is best represented by ballad 
measures, Mr. Arnold perhaps underrates ballad poetry, but we 
have never been of opinion that Dr. Maginn’s specimens, spirited 
though they are, would convey to a modern reader the least idea of 
Homer ; for this reason, if for no other, that they break up his unity, 
and sacrifice everything which depends on the continuous epic flow 
of the poem. 

Seott has often been called eminently Homeric; but Mr. Arnold 
points out that even his best passages have something about them 
which falls far short of the Homeric manner. Tried by the highest 
standard—that of the five or six supreme poets of the world—his 
style is “a bastard epic style,” an attempt to attain epic effect by 
giving greater elevation to the old ballad measure, but which, being 
unsuccessful in this, is inferior even to its model, because less 
natural, 

Tn his third lecture Mr. Arnold gives some practical suggestions to 
enable a translator to comply with the four requirements he has made 
of him. ‘To attain rapidity the translator’s own sympathetic vigour 
of mind is not enough, unless he has also in his metre a fitting in- 
strument. Only three kinds of metre seem really capable of the 
grand style ; two of which, the heroic couplet and blank verse, have 


> 











been tried. Both have shown themselves noble in a thousand in- 
| stances, but the former has already been excluded, because it changes 
|the movement of the poem, and, if brought down to such a narrative 
| manner as, for instance, that of Chancer, falls at once into an inferior 
l key. Blank verse is not open to the latter objection, but in its 
| greatest models, such as Milton, it attains its effect by compressing 
|into oue allusive, self-involved sentence all that Homer expresses in 
two or three consecutive ones. If blank verse is to be used, it must, 
f Poetry, or indeed of any man who has the opportunity of influ- | says Professor Aruold, be a kind of which there are few examples in 
encing the poetic taste and moral sympathies of his countrymen. | English, more resembling the most rapid, unrhymed, and sunple 
For if Englishmen could be made to read and enjoy Homer as they ; Passages of Shakspeare than any other. It must not he Cowper's, 
do Shakspeare, their intellectual wealth would be almost doubled, and | Which is open to the same objection as Milton’s ; nor must it be 
the chasm bridged over which to a!l but scholars still divides the |Tennyson’s, which “ belongs to another order of ideas” than that of 
modem from the ancient world. Homer. And even when the best specimen has been chosen and 
Mr. Amold assumes, what all will at once allow, that no existing | imitated, Homer must. still be broken up and remodelled before he 
trauslations of Homer are satisfactory, and that others will, from | a be reproduced in this metre ; and there are many chances against 
time to time, be produced. His object is to point out, for the benefit | the success of such a hazardous See. 
fauy who may in future approach the task, “the rocks on which With the last observation we fully concur, for every one who has 
their predecessors have split, aud the right objects ou which a trans. | tried to translate even a few lines of Homer or \ irgil into English 
lator of Homer should fix his attention.” To attempt the execution | blank verse, must have found how very much the passage was 
fapoem which may affect us as Homer affected his hearers is futile, | Changed by the different length of the lines. In deseriptive parts es- 
because we do not know now fow he did affect them. Nor will | pecially, one third of the expressiveness is lost by the absence of that 
literal faithfuiness to the original ensure that the manner and charac- | unconscious sympathy of sound and sense which does not amount to 
ter of that original is, after all, adhered to. Neither is it enough | imitation, but which lends a nameless charm to many a paragraph 
nerely to affect an unlearued reader “ powerfully,” because even this familiar to all well acquainted with the classics. The objection to 
rigs us no nearer to the real kind of power which Homer himself fennyson’s blank verse, however, is not so satisfactorily made out. 
exercised. The only true test is the judgment of the scholar—not | Professor Arnold takes the lines in “ Ulysses” — 
the pedant—who can read Homer with perfect ease: if a translation 
ifects him as the original does, it will do; if not, be it ever so good 
Asome other way, it is not a representative of Homer. 
tis an equally mistaken view to aim at archaism by making a 
special inion dames we thus lose the flexibility which the 
tn element of our language affords; and uot less so to import 
ato casual phrases and epithets any tinge of modern thought, under 
“i upression of the subtiety of our original. But though Homer is 
uot quaint in his language, and means just what he says and nothing 
more, le has four characteristics, which everyone who tries to render 
tun should bear in mind, and by a failure as to one or other of which 
i translators have hitherto fallen short of their aim. These are, 1, 
pidity ; 2, Directness in syntax aud words ; 3, Plainness in mat- 
aud ideas ; 4, Nobility or grandeur of style. The first of these 
qualities is missed by Cowper and Wright, who have taken Milton as 
‘model, because Milton is full of inversions, aud expresses himself 
“that the reader must turn the thought over before he entirely 
Sasps it. No verbal fidelity will atoue for this slowness of move- 
Ment, a 9 fails by the inhereut defect of rhyme, which joins what 
“ original separates, or separates what it joins—thus changing the 


dissertations, readers usually rise with an increased, but perhaps not 
iclearer, sense of the greatness of Homer’s genius, aud certainly 
with no clearer perception of the difficulties which beset any attempt 
to prevent him im an English form, or of the way in which they may 
be overcome. To attack this problem from what may be called the 
scientific point of view, to lay down its conditions and to furnish 
some tests—negative and positive—to which any future attempt 


ought to conform, is a task eminently worthy of an Oxford Professor 











* For all experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose distance fades 

For ever and for ever as we move "— 
aud says that they are “ too curiously considered” to be Homeric, that 
their rliythin is equally alien from the old poet’s, and that they take 
up nearly as much time [to understand ?] as a whole book of the 
* Thad.” But Professor Arnold bas chosen one of the most unfair 
examples possible. The poem of “ Ulysses,” may or may not be a 
true interpretation of the character of the hero, but neither its author 
nor the public have ever supposed it to be put forward as resembling 
anything that Homer might, or would, have said under any cireum- 
stances. The poem of Tennyson by which a critic ought to test the 
modern capabilities of this metre, is the “ Morte d’Arthur,” and we 
should have been glad to hear Professor Aruold upon that, or upon 
such a work as Keats’s “ Hyperion ;” as it is, we think he has scarcely 
exhausted this part of the question. 

What then is the metre he himself recommends? It is the hexa- 
meter. He admits that, as yet, there have been no very good English 
hexameters, but there is no real reason why there should not be, and 
he produces a specimen by Dr. Hawtrey as the example in which 
Homer’s general effect has been best retained. He also points to 
Mr. Clough’s “ Bothie of ‘Toper-na-fuosich” as being Homeric both 
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vidity and the plainness of its style; but rightly excludes 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” which, when at its best, has nothing 
Homerie about it. Although Mr. Arnold has shrunk from the task 
of translating Homer, he has given two specimens of the way in 
which he thinks his rules might be carried out. The best of these 
is from the parting of Hector and Andromache (II. vi. 441-465) :— 

“ Woman, | too take thought for this; but then I bethink me 

What the Trojan men and Trojan women might murmur, 

If like a coward I skulk’d behind, apart from the battle. 

Nor would my own heart let me; my heart, which has bid me be valiant 
Always, and always fighting among the first of the Trojans, 
Busy for Priam’s fame and my own, in spite of the future. 

For that day will come, my soul is assur’d of its coming, 

It will come, when sacred Troy shall go to destruction, 

Troy, and warlike Priam too, and the people of Priam. 

And yet not that grief, which then will be, of the Trojans, 
Moves me so much—not Hecuba’s grief, nor Priam my father’s, 
Nor my brethren’s, many and brave, who then will be lying 

In the bloody dust, beneath the feet of their foemen— 

As thy grief,when, in tears, some brazen-coated Achaian 

Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be ended. 
Then, perhups, thou shalt work at the loom of another, in Argos, 
Or bear pails to the well of Messeis, or Hypercia, 

Sorely against thy will, by strong Necessity’s order. 

And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling: 
See, the wife of Hector, that great pre-eminent captain 

Of the horsemen of Troy, in the day they fought for their city. 
So some man will say; and then thy grief will redouble 

At thy want of a man like me, to suve thee from bondage. 

But let me be dead, and the earth be mounded above me, 

Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of.” 

This translation Mr. Arnold leaves to the judgment of scholars. 
We may admit it to be very good as a translation, to convey the full 
meaning of the original, and not to be wanting in a certain sort of 
grandeur. But it brings out the inherent defect of all English 
classical metres—the absence in our language of enough long words 
to sustain the rolling rhythm of the verse, and preclude any doubt as 
to the accentuation. The word ‘‘the,” for instance, may be made 
either long or short, that is, it may be read long if one chooses to 
emphasise it, but our natural way of pronouncing it is short. No 
writer of English hexameters has yet overcome the ditliculty pre- 
sented by the fatness of spondees consisting of two words of this 
kind. “ For that,” “and yet,” “in the,” are not strong enough to 
begin a verse with, and they give a slowness to the measure which 
quite spoils it. Nor has any one been free from the opposite temp- 
tation to shorten words which our common usage always makes 
long; “sees thy tetrs falling,” is what, in Greek or Latin, one 
would call a false quantity. Until these obstacles are removed, either 
by extreme care or by a looser structure of the hexameter, we cannot 
imagine that any approximation will be made to the object Mr. 
Arnold has in view. But, though we do not think he has solved the 
problem of how Homer should be translated, he has written a very 
valuable contribution towards its solution; and every one who has 
read these lectures will feel that his perceptions have been freshened, 
not merely as to Homeric, but as to every other kind of translation. 
Whether Homer can or cannot be brought within the reach of the 
unlearned, so much delicacy of taste, keenness of insight, and evi- 
dence of true poetic culture, as Mr. Arnold has displayed in this—as, 
indeed, in his previous dissertations on kindred subjects—are very far 
from being thrown away. 
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BEARD’S PORT ROYAL.* 
In Mr. Beard’s Port Royal we recognize a valuable and meritorious 
publication; though Sainte-Beuve’s now completed work, on the 
same subject, renders it, perhaps, of secondary importance. In its 


composition, our author acknowledges that he has derived informa- 


tion from the volumes of this eminent French critic which cannot be 
found elsewhere. He has not, however, servilely followed his prede- 
cessor, but has based his own history on the original memoirs, and 
has frequently taken a different view of characters aud events. For 
completeness of execution, in one portion of his work, Mr. Beard 


claims for himself some pre-eminence over Sainte-Beuve, in that por- 
tion, namely, which embodies, in a continuous narrative, the facts re- 


lating to Pascal discovered by M. Victor Cousin and his assistauts, 


and which were not divulged until after the publication of the cor- 
responding part of Sainte-Beuve’s work. English readers have thus 


an independent and original treatment of a really great topic secured 
to them. Mr. Beard appears to us to have accomplished the object 


which he proposed to himself, in a tolerably satisfactory manner. He 
writes in a simple, natural dialect, and says what he has to say, for 


the most part, without metaphor, or poetry, or rhetoric. We think 


him, indeed, occasionally diffuse ; and we regret the want of unity in 
Mr. Beard is not an artist, and his | 
| 


his conception of the subject. 
work is rather a series of studies than a connected whole, with a 


| 











predominant central interest, to which all minor interests are made | 


to converge. 


1e history of religion and literature in France. 


The matter in these volumes is so multifarious that it is impossible, 
in the space allotted to us, to do more than indicate its character in 
The second volume, for instance, contains a 
biographical sketch of the life of Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal; of 
Madame de Longueville; of Racine and of the four bishops—Buzan- 
val of Beauvais, Arnauld of Angers, Caulet of Pamier, and Pavillon of 
Alet ; besides a chapter on the schools of Port Royal, and the con- 


certain directions. 


We accept, however, his volumes for what they are. 
Few, we think, who can sympathize with such manifestations of 
spiritual life as they record, can fail to weleome this contribution to 
t 





* Port Roval. A contribution to the History of Religion and Literature in France 
By Charles Beard, B.A. In two yolumes. Published by Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 


clusion of the narrative which relates its decline and destruction W 
shall not attempt any separate report of these several divisions ofthe 
work, but shalt limit ourselves to a statement of the main argumer 
with an occasional glance at the subordinate topics. —_ 

The story, then, of Port Royal, relates, according to our auth, 
“a Protestant quarrel fought out within the limits of the Chur* 
In its “doctrine of the sacraments, its theory of the Christian life i 
belief in ecclesiastical miracles, its attitude towards the Virgin ang 
the Saints,” Port Royal was Catholic; but in its protest againg 
perversions of morality, its assertion of its own quasi-Calvinistic dn 
trine of grace, its heterodox desire to give the laity a Bible and 
Service-hook in the vulgar tongue, in the Innovating spirit exhibited 
in the hooks and methods of their school, Port Royal APPrOximeted 
to Protestantism. Thus the Jansenist insurrection of Port Row 
was only a half-acecomplished rebellion. . 

By a happy chance, says Mr. Beard, all the great French Jansenists 
were grouped round the Cistertian Monastery. Thus it has been his 
aim to display all the characteristics of Jansenism in connexion with 
the fortunes of that community. Wearisome word-combats aq 
wearisome intrigues are thus made to give place to a history of faith 
and delineation of character. Accordingly, Mr. Beard’s book is rather 
for the student of Ciristian life, than for the analytic theologian: fy 
Jansenist holiness is at least as much its subject, as Jansenist doe. 
trine. Hence the author dwells on “ Arnauld’s long service of the 
truth; the simple-hearted but constant courage of his sisters anj 
their nuns; the practical religious wisdom of St. Cyran and 
Singlin; De Sacy’s daily walk with God; the all-sacrificing bravery 
of Le Maitre and his companions in solitude; the self-consuming &. 
votion of Pascal to all truth of thought and life; the modest cop. 
scientiousness of Tillemént’s studies; and the apostolic cuergy of 
Pavillon’s labours.” F 

“The monastery of Port Royal was founded in the year 1204” 
Matthieu, first Lord of Marli, shortly before his departure on the 
crusade proclaimed by Innocent IIL, had left “at the disposal of his 
wife, Mathilde de Garlande, and of her kinsman Eudes de Sul 
Bishop of Paris, a rent charge of fifteen livres, to be devoted to such 
pious purposes as they might think fit.’ This sum was applied by 
them tothe foundation of a monastery of the Cistertian order, situate) 
“en Porrois,” in a valley near Chevreuse, a few leagues to the west. 
ward of Paris. The name Port Royal is, Mr. Beard decides, a fom 
of the original Porrois, modified in all probability by transmissiaa 
through a Latin medium, n c 





“Tn 1223 the work of founding the nev 
monastery was, as it were, completed by a special bull issued by 
‘Honorius IIL, who granted to it the right of celebrating the hoy 
oflice, even though the whole country should lie under interdict.” 

A minute history of the fortunes of the community would be a 
unprofitable, perhaps an impossible achievement. Mr. Beard jud- 
ciously avoids the attempt, and giving us the names, and outs 
the characteristic deeds, of some of the Superiors, opens his histor 
of the monastery and of its influence on the religion and literature d 
France, with the accession to the abbacy of Jacqueline Marie Arnal, 
“better known in the theological annals of the age as La Mére 4» 
gelique,” in 1602. 

The new abbess, a girl of eighteen years of age, was scarcely it- 
vested with this high dignity, when she commenced the arduous & 
terprise of reforming the religious institutions over which she ws 
called to preside. Her zeal for the restoration of primitive purty 
was tempered with considerateness and discretion. She asked » 
sacrifices and imposed no toil which she was not herself willing 1 
endure. Her sleeping apartment was a cell; her bed a straw mattres 
“thrown on the floor and seantily covered with a robe such as the 
nuns usually wore during the day. She rose from it only to share ia 
the meanest labours of the house. She swept the church and the dor 
mitory, carried wood to the kitchen, washed the dishes, even dugit 
the garden,—encouraging the sisters to these unusual toils by chee 
ful speech and example.” After a time she obtained the abbot’s per 
inission to introduce novices into the convent. “It is charactenstit 
of the disinteresteduess which was Angélique’s rule in this matte 
that only three [out of thirty-two who were accepted| brought ay 
dowry with them; of her power of winning love, that when she lef 


Maubisson all preferred to encounter the poverty of Port Ropl | 


rather than be separated from her.” ‘Trials and persecution awaitél 
the young reformer, but we must refer the reader who would lem 
more of her career, to our author’s own account. of her life and suffe- 
ings. 
In 1612 Angélique Arnauld found a friend and confessor int 
eclebrated Francis de Sales, whose name is thus associated with the 
early days of Port Royal. Mr. Beard is disposed to consider % 
Francis as the type of modern Roman Catholic holiness. Adwminig 
his active and self-denying bencficence, he regards the symmetry & 
lis character as the result, not of growth but compression, as “ 
regularity of some metal tree.” And if he does not accuse does i 
acquit “his celibacy of asceticism, his humility of untruthfulness, & 
piety of mysticism, his obedience to the chureh of servility.”_ 
almost legendary glory encompasses the figure of this saint. Bes 
said to have converted no fewer than seventy-two thousand heretits; 
and to have wrought miracles surpassing in number and vane] 
those of the New estament.” The list to which La Mére de Chauss 
Superior of the Visitation, deposed on oath, “commences with &® 
portentous article of thirty-seven persons raised from the dead,” ® 
concludes with more than six thousand persons cured of pestilenti# 
fevers, &e. 

The next eminent name, associated with Port Royal, which © 
shall mention, is that of Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, better kno® 





by the title derived from his abbey of St. Cyran. He was the friend 
of Jansen and the first to preach Jansenism in France. Jansen 
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in born in 158, at Accoy, a village near Leerdam, in Holaud. | officials of t! ¢ dioeese ; and, “ finally, in 1728, when Port Royal had 
His principal work Was a posthumous publication, so that, 10 use oar | been de st reved, and the dry bones of its saints cast out of their 
guthor’s expressiva, he was ‘or the most part an unconscious heresiarch. | graves, Pope Benedict Xu. quoted, in his printed works, the case 

It was at Vincemnes, whither Si, Cyran had been sent as a prisoner, of Marguerite Périer as a proof that in the True Church the age of 
ostensibly as the author of a book which he did not write, that. he | miracles hail not gone by.” ; a 
first read the Augustinus of Jansen with affectionate exultation.| To us, this miracle of the Holy Thorn is extremely significant. 
The controversy Ol “Grace” was now inaugurated ; but it was five | Searcely less instructive are the historical or mythical conversion and 








years before it assumed the formidable character which subsequently | vision of Pascal, which are not without their parallels in primitive 
‘istinguished it. In 1649, Nicholas Cornet, Syndie of the Faculty | Hagiography, ue 
of Theology, called the attention of that body to certain theological Rasy fete day, probably in October or November, 1654, he was driving a car- 
propositions, seven in number, referring to the doctrine of grace, ee fright, ran agin ene ee er Sees 
Ithese propositions were afterwards reduced to five, of which the first, | trade protected the road, fell intethe river, The traces broke at the critical 
e% is expressed in the very words of Jansen, while the ‘aie ae Se. See ee eee oe ee 
savs Mr. Be ard, Is expressc¢ ‘ : : , : moment, and the carriage with its oceupant, remained safe upon the verge. Upon 
others may easily be infer red or imisconstrued, trom passages which a sensitive mind, especially if already oscillating between the religious and the 
the critics are now ready to point out. We do not intend to examine worldly life, such an adventure could not have been without its effect.” 
or even enunciate these five propositions. Suflice it tu say that “the The compiler of the memoir in the Recueil d’ Utrecht, distinctly 
Jansenist controversy, Is a part of that great aud endless debate, in | sfirms that God, to take away from Pascal that vain love of science 
which, according to Milton, even the rebel angels engaged, and which | to which he had returned, caused him to have @ vision, of which he 
still separates Christ ian churches.’ Roughly, Augustinianism teaches | aever spoke to any one except his confessor. _The statement may not 
that only by the operation of prevenicut grace can man even desire | he authentic ; but Mr. Beard is surely precipitate in concluding that 


to be saved; Pelagianism holds that the human will can turn naturally | the word “ vision” in this passage is the result of inference. On the 
to God; Semi-Pelagianism maintains the free and valid co-operation | contrary, we hold that the descriptive clause, “of which he never 
of the human will with the divine spirit.“ Allow any power to the | spoke to any one except his confessor,” may imply positive and in- 
will, and you are gradually led to Semi-Pelagianismn ; ascribe all power | tentional assertion. Mr. Beard Tesumes ?— ‘ 

to grace, and an apparently inexorable logic lands you in Calvinisia ;] “ All we know is, that after Pascal's death, a servant discovered a little parcel 
while on the narrow ridge bet ween Semi-Pelagianism and Calvinism,” —— stitched up in his waistcoat, which he had evidently worn from day to 

s Saree ee ar a oe sf Cth. die | SY, and sewn and unsewn when he changed his clothes. The packet contained 
Jesuit and Jansenist were soon trying to fix the boundary of Catholie | p¢o copies of 2 document in his own handwriting, one on parchment, the other 
faith.” ’ on paper.” 

In the controversy which now arose, Antoine Arnauld took part.| | Mr. Beard pronounces this document “ plainly a record of some 
A week before Arnauld’s final condemnation — the first of | event or train of meditation which he wished to keep ever in remem- 
the Provincial Letters, a work of which the earlier part is, in the | branee.” ‘Thus, the reader is left to decide whether the story of the 
opinion of Voltaire, not less witty than the best comedies of Molitre, | vision originated in the document, or whether the document is to be 
and the concluding portion not less sublime than the sublimest com-| regarded as a corroboration cf the tradition. There are reasons for 
positions of Bossuet. This admired work, as is universally known, | adopting the latter alternative. In the document, the date is spe- 
was the production of Blaise Pascal. The first letter =. ae when | ecified —* the year of grace, 1654, Monday, 23rd November, St. 
he was not quite thirty-three years of age. Mr, Beard commends | Clement’s-day, &e.; the dour, about half-past ten at night to about 
the sparkling lucidity of the style, and the exquisite irony which is | half-past twelve. ‘Then follows the mysterious word Fire, followed 
io be found in almost every sentence. “Le pouvoir prochain,” or | in its turn by a seeming proclamation of belief in the God of Abra- 
proximate power, was the subject of this first letter; “la grace| ham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, aoé of philosophers and 
suffisante” was the topic treated im the seeoud. The Jesuits, it tells us, | savans.” 
hold the doctrine of a grace whieh is saficiext, but which it rests} In whatever way this record be explained, the account of Pascal’s 
with the free will of man to make efficacious, The Jansenists, on the | conversion and vision is deeply suggestive and instructive. We 
other hand, hold that any suflicient grace, without the help of free | forbear to trace in detail the life of Blaise Paseal, the genius who 
will, must be efficacious. The Neo-Thomists again believe that a} “tracked the seeret of the Cycloid in a single sleepless night,” the 
sufficient grace is imparted to all men, but that it is of no practical use | aseetie who pronounced the married state no better than paganism 
unless accompanied by a supplementary efficacious grace, which is| in the eyes of God; or that of his sister Jacqueline, the “ quick, 

it given to all, Pascal continues, addressing his interloeutor— | bright-eyed girl,” the devoted woman that slowly died in the cloisters 

“*So that following this doctrine,’ said I to him, ‘this grace is sufficient, | of Port Royal, of remorse for having unwittingly aided in the be- 
without being sufficient.’ *I’recisely,’ said he, ‘for if it suffices, no more is | trayal of the truth. Other figures there are, which pass over the 
—_ = >> wok st ed eel «cpp Itotake? Je) mirror of that monastic life, noble, and beautiful, and worthy of a 
I deny the doctrine of sufficient grace, I am a Jansenist ; if | affirm it, in the nearer inspection, which we must leave unapproached. On the 
sense of the Jesuits, so that efficacious grace is not necessary, you say that I am | ethics, the logic, the literature of the monastery, we could find much 
a heretic; and if I affirm it in your sense, so that I make efficacious grace neces- | to say, as on the contrasting merits and demerits of Catholicism and 
sary, | offend against common'sense, and the Jesuits say that Iam a fool. {What | Protestantism, in relation to the Contemplative and Angelic life. 
—T this inevitable necessity of being either a fool, or a heretic, or a] But we must leave our author to say it for us; assured that if M. 

inate haciuad af the Prcciecial Edius is wore tabemetion.| Royer-Collard was justified in asserting that “ " ho knew not Port 
and we regret that we cannot give more details respecting their sub- Royal, knew not humanity,” the student will find in Mr. Beard’s 
jects, their reception, or their influence. We note only that while work inconsiderable aid in his endeavour to master the difficult science 
the first letter was written with great ease and rapidity, the eomposi- of mankind, by introducing him to its miniature resemblance, in the 
tion of some of the later letters occupied twenty days, "The eighteenth sacred and classical retreat near the valley of Chevreuse. 
letter is said to have been written thirteen times, while Pascal apolo- a 
tld » » . — . r ? + . * yregt 
carve ey wedge sixteenth on the ground that he had not TALES FOR CHILDREN.* 

The next incident in the annals of Port Royal, to which we desire | [N a recent number of the ~ ney we noticed a very pretty 
to draw attention, is the so-called miracle of the Holy Thorn. On | edition of Andersen’s Tales, published as a Christmas present. The 
Friday, March 24, a.p. 1656, this precious relic from the Saviour’s | book, though far from being dear, Was still too high in price to be 
crown was exposed on a low altar, set in the middle of the choir, in | bought for a twentieth part of the children in England, who would be 
the chureh or chapel where the sisters were assembled for worship. | delighted to have it for their “ very own.” If we like our gingerbread 
They knelt and kissed it, one by one. Among the boarders at Port | cilt we must pay for the gilding. Another edition of “ Andersen’s 
Royal was a young girl, named Marguerite Périer, a niece of the | Danish Tales” is now before us—a third edition of a translation which 
great Pascal’s. For three years and a half she had been suffering | appeared first in 1846, which was made from the original Danish, and 
from a lachrymal fistula in the left eye. Various remedies had been | not from a German, or other intermediate version, and which, in a 
tried for eighteen months, but all alike proved ineffectual, On this | curt, dignified little preface, asserted itself to be “the only complete 
eventful occasion, Marguerite, was present among the boarders, who collection printed in this country.” One of our most enterprising 
Were summoned, after the nuns had kissed the sacred relic, to per- | London publishers has now produced a third and a very cheap edition 
form a similar act of homage. ‘Che Sur Flavie Passart observed her | of this “complete collection ;” and has made it completer, by the ad- 
‘proach, and with her own hands applied the relic to the swollen | dition of the twelve tales published by Andersen in 1852 and 1853, 
art. Towards evening, Marguerite was heard saying to one of her under the title of “Historier.” It contains many of the same pic- 
ittle companions, “ My eve is cured ; it does not hurt me now.” The | titres as those which adorn the Christmas book above mentioned ; 
fact was so. Mr. Beard considers the cure as the result of natural | aud although, on a comparison, we are bound to say that we prefer 
causes; and in a Protestant country and a sceptical age, the majority | the style of the translations in the handsomer edition, yet the plainer 
of mquirers into the prodigy, will agree with him in his interpretation | one Is very good and may even be made literally true to the original, 
of it. Such, however, was not the explanation given of this unex- It is indeed so valuable it publication in our estimation, that it has 
pected reeovery by professional and learned investigators in the seven- | led us to say a few more words about it, and books of amusement for 
teeuth century, ‘On the 14th of April, 1656, five physicians and two | children, generally, . . . 
surgeons, who had more or less knowledge of the case, signed aud | Andersen’s tales are as much beloved and believed in by little 
published a certificate. stating their belief that such a cure was bevoud | children as if they had been written purposely for them. For it 
the ordinary power of unt ure. and could not have taken place without | must be remembered that almost all the favourite tales of childhood 
4 miracle, * Jacqueline Pascal sang the praises of the Hoiy Thorn in | were never written for little children at all. They are the legends, 
mode; and Paseal himself was so thoroughly satisfied of ‘the reality | ballads, tales of religion and romance, and the untutored thoughts 
ofthe miracle, that he not only found in it the occasion of his famous | which spring up in any and every dominant race while it is in its 
“Thoughts,” but in place of his old armorial bearings, henceforth | childhood, é. e. in its first steps out of barbarism, which is national 
adopted the device of an Eye, surrounded by a crown of thorns, with } babyhood. 

“al oy she erediai.” , The miracle, however, ae gre ! ; * Danish Fairy Ley ads and Tale s By Hans Christian Andersen. ‘Translated 
. Suits; it was authenticate d, alter due investigation, by the. by Caroline Peachey, Third Edition, enlarged. H. Bohn. 
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Every human race or nation that has left its mark on the earth has 
begun early to think and feel—and, generally, though not always, to 
speak early and well for itself. It is these first utterances—which are 
indeed “large utterances,” as “of the early gods”—it is these which 
individual young children like better thau any other tales. From 
the far East, and from that incalculable date, “once upon a time,” 
there have come floating down to us in the intellectual atmosphere of 
the earth, grand and beautiful embodiments of the thoughts, the ad- 
jurations, the guesses at truth of the earliest ruling people. Races 
who cannot rule often help to form a literature—they can point a 
moral and adorn a tale; but they do not create that for the safe- 
keeping of which letters were invented—the noblest and best thoughts 


and most beautiful feelings of humanity which have been fixed and | 


crystallized into words, as song, or legend, or myth. If any compe- 
tent observer will watch the indulgence of natural taste in an inteili- 
gent boy between six and eight years of age at the present time, who 

as access to a varied nursery library, he will tind that the beginuing 
of the book of Genesis (especially if his imagination be excited by an 
accompanying picture of a dark and light planet coming up out of an 
awfully stormy chaos) and the histories of Joseph and Moses will be 
among his prime favourites. All English clildren are familiar with, 
and love these and some other portious of scripture decause they are 
beautiful stories; their reverence for them has a different source, 
which we do not touch onnow. Next to the Bible stories, boys love 
to read or have read to them fairy tales of all kinds, aud many from 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments ; old ballads, like “ Chevy Chase,” 


“Adain Bell,” &c., and those about Robin Hood they learn by heart, | 


or read over and over again. The “ Seven Cla:mpions,” and all frag- 
ments they can get of our great primeval epic, “ King Arthur’s Round 
Table,” are devoured with solemn eagerness, while “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” and all comic chivalry, is as delightful to them in another way. 
It is a mistake to suppose that all humour is lost on young children, 
some have a quick perception of the best kinds, and all but stupid 
children are hevaed with mere fun—in which respect ’twere well we 
elders resembled them more, if it were ouly to give tone to our nerves 
and our digestive organs. ‘The marvellous and the matter-of-fact are 
both dear to them, because they are esseutial to the growth of the 
brain. 

Next to the kind of tales just mentioned “Robinson Crusoe” is 
prized by a boy—not before them, if le bave had a chance of 
familiarizing himself with them first. ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
“ Peter Wilkins,” and “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” will live for ever in 
the libraries of Little Britain, and they were uot written for children 
any more than the earlier literature we have instanced. 

A few years will show distinctly to all interested in the matter, 
that the children of every cultivated generation show a keen delight 
in the earliest literature of intellectual and conquering races. Quite 
recently learned men have taken to writing tales from the Seandi- 
navian and Grecian Mythologies expressly for little children. Where 
there has been no attempt to “ write down” to the child’s compre- 
hension, no effort to make all rough places smooth or to explain 
mysteries (as if a mystery would be worth anything if it were ex- 
plained !), these learned men have succeeded. Mr. Dasent, Mr. 
Tinciee. the lady who wrote “The Heroes of Asgard,” and Mr. 
Cox have enlarged the child’s world and given him new nectar and 
ambrosia. 
the simplest paraphrastic English, Erle Perey, and Erle Douglas, aud 
the Seven Champions, would soon be ranked with Achilles and 
Hector. The grace and beauty of the Grecian tales ave already 
winning their way in the nursery. The wanderings of Odysseus we 
have ourselves heard compared with those of Sindbad by a little 
creature of six, and pronounced to be “prettier.” The only 
“ugly things were oo A ea and Seylia, and they did not get the 
best of Odysseus.” The shore of the Mediterranean will be peopled 
with sunny fancies of little children, while those of the Baltic wiil be 
quite as charming to many an imaginative youngster who will not 


love Thor and Baldur the less because they are rougher and vaguer | ‘ nd ever 
| expression, and uniform in extent. 


than Zeus and Phoebus Apollo. Set before a good aud clever child 
the grand, simple, direct narrative, and symbolic literature of any 
age, without philosophic subtleties appended thereto, by which you 
attempt to prove a theory you consider right, and that child will 
derive great benefit from it. It is the natural good of one who is to 
grow into a man of these latter days. He is the heir of the past. To 
those who have read too many new books and find themselves lost in 
the tedious mazes of the infinitely little, it is a consolation to see the 
young ones led back to the great fountains of literature. It pro- 
mises well for the diminution of the number of so-called “new” 
books thirty years hence. 

Although Andersen has written in our own lifetime and written for 
children, his tales and a few more, have the rare gift of enthralling 
the young soul, as much as au old myth or ballad. The reason is, 
perhaps, not difficult to find. Andersen’s mind is like that of the 
Ages which produced those immortal relics of the past. It is odjec- 
tire not sudjective (if we may use words which are become something 
like s/ang philosophical)—it is unconseious, direct, organic not me- 
chanic ; he cannot tell how it came so, but so his tale must be and 
no otherwise. It is in the nature of things that he should write such 
stories. How natural and touching (without any of the sentimentality 
which ruins a child’s story), how fresh and tlower-like they are! How 
homely! and yet how regal in imagination! No one has written 
better tales for children ; and in saying that we give very high praise. 
Nor must we omit to give honour due to that dear old French 
lady of the time of Louis Quinze. If la Comtesse d’Aulnoy had 


never written anything but “The Yellow Dwarf,” “Gracious and | 


Percinet,” aud “ Fortunio,” she would be immortal—and if Planché 


If any one will put the “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey” into | 


eee 
| had never delighted children, young and old, with anything else 
the mimic stage he would deserve immortality for his "eXquisite min 
| en scene of Madame d’Aulnoy’s tales. 
| _ The puritanical spirit of religious party in England is adverse 
' the liberal distribution of delights among us ; it would make childs 
‘sad betimes; and it interdicts fairy tales, legends, &c., in the tur 
sery, as well as novels in the drawing-room. This shutting out ty 
sunlight of earth so early is a terrible cause of inferiority of chy, 
racter among our larger and more bigoted sects and parties, (yj 
leets, and eatechisms, and Suaday tracts, are poor fare alone for 
imaginative child. However, they will leave him the Bible and the 
* Pilgrim’s Progress.” Out of that he will get support. 

Some persons, who do not know much of little children, are apt to 
be alarmed for their morals at this and that act and sentiment in, 
story, which, to their wise and adult apprehension, appears total; 
wroug—and yet is crowned with success. Jack’s deception of stupid 
giants is of this kind. But wise people must remember that jt is 
young, illogical heads that are on young shoulders, and that litt. 
folks entertain only one conception at atime. They “are delightai 
with Jack’s cleverness,” “the giant was bad and ought to be killed” 
they will not love truth less because Jack was a little liar, when th 
are old enough to reflect that he was a liar. : 

A too scrupulous moralist of this kind, who is also a fine poet 
once wrote an ingenious essay about remodelling all our childrey; 
play-books. He wished to begin at the beginning. ‘hy not talk 
sense to a baby instead of nonsense? he argued—“ Hie didi 
diddle !” was nonsense, and he substituted something more eupho 
nious and rational. He went on to denounce “ Little Tommy 
Dilver” as a probable cause of future wife-beating, by early teachiyy 
little boys that it was funny to break a wife’s neck and throw be 
out of window. If as a poet he had protested against vitiating, 
child’s ear by making it think “ silver” rhymed with “ window,” » 
might have let his refinement pass. But we remember one other 
instance which he gives of the wicked tendency of our earliest liten. 
ture which is absurd as it is plausible. It is just the sort of thing 
to enchant “half-witted” readers; but no half-witted person couli 
have thought of it. The clever author asserts that religious into 
rance is fostered early in British babies by the rhyme— 

“ Old Daddy Long Legs 
Won't say his prayers. 
Then, take him by the left leg 
And throw him down stairs.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Haleyon; or, Rod-Fishing with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. By Tien 
Wade, Honorary Secretary to the Wear Valley Angling Association 
London: Bell and Daldy.—Under this somewhat fanciful title a thoroughly 
experienced fisherman has given to the world the results of a lifelong den 
tion to the gentle craft. The book, which is just the right size forth 
pocket, contains the most minute instructions, not only on every branchd 
angling, but on a great variety of subjects connected with the art; anli 
illustrated by a series of well executed and carefully-coloured plates. | 
is admirably got up; and, as a complete and convenient vade-mecum forte 
practical angler, leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. 

Education in Oxford : its Method, its Aids, and its Rewards. By Jame 
E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., Professor of Economic Science, King’s (i 
lege, London, &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.—This is far fre 
being an altogether satisfactory book. Its object is twofold ; firstly, » 
afford all requisite information to those persons who may be desirous ¢ 
placing their sons at Oxford, and who possess ouly the vaguest knowledg 
respecting the studies aud expenses of the university; and, secondly, 
convey the author's own opinions respecting education in general, and thé 
furnished by Oxford in particular. Mr. Rogers has, indeed, succeeded 
pretty well in gathering together the details necessary for the first of thee 
objects ; but they are so scattered about up and down the volume, aud® 
overlaid with masses of less acceptable matter, that we fear the purpose fr 
which they were collected will prove to be but imperfectly carried out. Th 
principal characteristic of Mr. Rogers’s own views is a decided discontert 
with everything and everybody connected with Oxford, singularly bitter® 
The study of Aristotle and the mide 
class examinations are almost the only two points which he thoroughly a 
proves of; and his favourite aversions appear to be college-tutors, and physical 
science, a3 at present taught at Oxford. His strictures on existing defects 
and his suggestions for their amendment, are not unfrequently both sensitl 
and just; but unfortunately they labour under the uniform disadvantage" 
being expressed in a style which is at once flippant without being amusiag 
and obscure without being profound. 

Essay on the Beautiful, §e.; or, Elements of Esthetic Philosophy. By 
Vincenze Gioberti, Court Chaplain to the King, and Prime Minister¢ 
Sardinia, and Professor of Philosophy and Religion at Brussels. Translate! 
from the Italian by Edward Thomas, Pupil of the Author at Brassels 
Second Edition. London: Simpkin and Marshall.—A more absolute! 
unreadable book than this large octavo volume has, we will venture to 8 
never been printed. In expressing this opinion, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that we have not a word tosay against Vincenzo Gioberti, wb? 
for aught we know to the contrary, may have been, as Mr. Thomas asset 
‘a unique example of that human perfection that many desire, and that 
none possess but imperfectly.” Our quarrel lies solely with his translate 
who is evidently profoundly ignorant of the sufficiently obvious truth tt 
it is absolutely impossible for any man to translate a work into a languat 
with which he is not himself at least passably familiar. The five ya" 
which Mr. Thomas tells us he passed at the institution of Peter Gaggit* 
Brussels, under the immediate tuition of Gioberti, may have rendered bit 
eminently capable of appreciating the system of that philosopher; but they 
have assuredly fatally disqualitied him for the self-imposed task of 
municating that system to an English audience, by causing him to fors* 
nearly all that he ever knew of the syntax and construction of the English 
language. This is, we are quite aware, a very broad and sweeping statement: 
but a very cursory examination of the original remarks which Mr. Thom® 
has prefixed to his translation will fully bear it out, From these we Tears 
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that Gioberti especially admired “ the Christian epopee, or epic poem of the 
Dante ;” that he was “endowed with that fecundity which is all at once 
manifestation and the proof of a great writer;” that he * has published 
° “volumes of a very great importance, and which has for title De/ 
nat Moral e Civile ddl’ Italia; and that, when he was dead, even 
down to the children urged that they should go and assist at his last 
remains.” Not less conclusive as to Mr. Thomas's acquaintance with Eng- 
jand and the English. is the astounding statement that Cardinal Wiseman, 
eg ng 
oe ‘at the University of Oxford—an offer the refusal of which 
involved, perhaps, a somewhat less stupendous effort of self-denial than M r. 
Thomas seems to suppose. After these Spec imens of Mr. Thomas s familiarity 
with the language and institutions of England, it will readily be imagined 
that his translation of a treatise on wsthetic philosophy is not precisely a 
readable or an intelligible work. If, however, the reader requires more 
direct evidence in support of this conclusion, let him take the following 
eatence:— The Oriental epopee is the recital of an avatar, and represents 
the development of the theocosm already expressed by the temple and the 
primitive book, according to the principles of emanatism.” Will any one 
believe after this that Mr. Thomas considers * this valuable book to be well 
suited for ladies ;” and adds that “while it isintended for the profound 
private study of the learned, it is also a useful ornament for the drawing- 
room or the parlour” ? 

Shakespere: a Critical Biography, and an Estimate of the Facts, Funcies, 
Forgeries, and Fabrications regarding kis Life and Works, which have ap- 
peared in Remote and Recent Literature. By Samuel Neil, Author of “ The 
Art of Reasoning, &c. London: Houlston and Wright.—A reprint, with 
considerable additions, of four papers which appeared originally in a 
periodical publication, entitled, The British Controversialist. Mr. Neil's 
avowed object is to produce such a biography of Shakspeare as “ may lead 
us to feel the Awman in his character, and may bring him before us as a 
man.” This object he has endeavoured to attain by confining himself 
rigidly to the known and established parts of Shakespeare's life, and by 
arranging them strictly in chronological order. His account of the Collier 
controversy is meagre in the extreme. It consists simply of an incomplete 
summary of the various articles on both sides of the question which have 
appeared in the leading literary journals and magazines; and the results of 
this compilation are printed in parallel columns, a method which, as there 
is no correspondence between the respective paragraphs of each summary, is 
productive of nothing but confusion. As might be anticipated from the 
somewhat affected alliteration of his title, Mr. Neil's style is not commend- 
able, nor is it improved by the introduction of such words as * mono- 
volumed” and “ anonymity.” But regurded merely as a compact and port- 
able repertory of the known facts of Shakspeare’s life, his small volume is, 
we think, worthy of commendation. 





The History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. J. 
H. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. Abridged and translated by the Rev. John 
Gill. Translator of *‘ Olshaursen’s Commentary on St. John.” London: 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.—The publication of this volume affords 
afresh instance of Messrs. Routledge’s tact in perceiving, and promptitude 
in supplying, the literary wants of the present day. Mr. Gill's careful and 
judicious abridgment of D’Aubigne’s “ History of the Reformation” cannot 
fail to be acceptable to the numerous class of readers who lack either time or 
opportunity to study the original work. 
considerably enhances the value of the book. 


la Crise Religiense en Hollande: Jinpre ssions. Par D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Leyden: De Breuk and Smits; London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate.—This is a treatise, by one of the pastors of the Walloon 
church at Leyden, on the present position and future prospects of the 
Church of the Netherlands. It is published in reply to a work by M. 
Groen van Prinsterer, in which M. de La Saussaye is charged with having 
abandoned the party to which he belonged ; and therefore necessarily assumes 
the form of a recapitulation and defence of its author’s ecclesiastical career. 
Notwithstanding its controversial character, it is written throughout in a 
temperate and conciliatory tone; but, as its full appreciation requires a 
previous acquaintance with the state of theological parties in Holland, it 
addresses itself necessarily to a somewhat limited circle of readers. 


The Pilgrims: a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Henry the 
Kighth. By William Thomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI. Edited, 
with notes from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. Froude, 
Author of “ The History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth.” London: Parker, Son, and Bourne.—Although the singular 
ability which has been brought to bear by Mr. Froude upon the somewhat 
arduous task of the rehabilitation of Henry VIII. is now all but universally 
acknowledged, the conclusions at which he has arrived have not, as yet, 
met with anything like a general acceptance. It would seem as though a 
new thing were less acceptable to the historical students of the present day 
than it was to the Athenians of old ; for there can be no doubt that the 
bovelty of Mr. Froude’s views has been one of the main objections against 
which they have had to contend. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of won- 
der that Mr. Froude should hail with satisfaction, and be anxious to make 
immediately public, any evidence that he may have discovered which tends 

«show that these opinions have not originated with himself. Such a piece 
evidence iscontained in his present volume. It consists of a dialogue, 
purporting to have been held by an Englishman, resident in Italy, with 
certain Italian gentlemen, who, naturally enough, were not disposed to 

a very favourable judgment of the monarch who had rebelled suc- 
cessfully against the authority of the Pope. At the time when Mr. Froude 
Wrote the early volumes of his history, he was not aware of the existence of 
this dialogue. It is briefly alluded to by Strype; and Mr. Froude has 
tince discovered a copy of it among the Harleian as well as among the 

owne MSS. Nay more, ix has already appeared in type, having been 
printed in the last century in a collection of tracts by the same author. 
The printed edition is, however, so rare, that Mr. Froude is undoubtedly 
Tight in supposing that the book will be quite new to the large majority of 
English readers. Its author was a Welshman by birth, was educated at 
Oxford, and was, towards the close of Henry’s reign, compelled to leave 
England, possibly, as Mr. Froude suggests, on account of his religious opi- 
nions, He repaired to Italy, and remained there until the accession of 
Edward VI., when he returned to England, obtained the appointment of 
Clerk of the Council, and became a sort of political instructor to the young 
king. After Edward’s death he attacked himself to the Protestant party 


Sourenu's et 


one of Gioberti’s works, offered him the office of professor of , 


The addition of a copious index | 


took part in Wyatt's insurrection, and died at Tyburn in 1554. It was 
during his residence in Italy, shortly before (not after, as Mr. Froude 
states) the death of Henry VIII., that this conversation is represented to 
have taken place, at Bologna—or, as W. Thomas says, “at Bonony, a city 
in the region of Italy.” The Welshman was evidently a man of shrewd 
common-sense, and possessed of no small command of language: and his 
tract will certainly be both interesting and entertaining to the historical 
student. Whether, however, iflooked at merely as a piece of reasoning, it 
will be regarded as materially strengthening Mr. Froude’s case, is a matter 
which, we think, admits of doubt. All the best of the arguments by which 
W. Thomas supports his position have already been more forcibly stated by 
Mr. Froude himself. With his interlocutors, indeed, the Welshman was, if 
his own account may be trusted, entirely successful. His especial opponent, 
or contrary, as he quaintly calls him, though evidently a man warmly 
attached to his opinions, wished that “it had cost him forty crowns on the 
condition that he had been twenty miles hence this night; for, because, 
before this reasoning he was as constant a Catholic man as any was living, 
he was now brought into a labyrinth that he knew not what way to get 
him out :” and another of his hearers gave a practical proof of his high es- 
timate of the Welshman’s powers as a pleader, by declaring that “if he 
would go with him to dispute in a case of contumacy that he was called for 
before the pope's legate, he would seek none other advocate, and would give 
him a crown for his labour.” But the student of history will, we think, 
see more than one reason to induce him to place a less unlimited confidence 
in this zealous advocate of Henry VIII. He will observe throughout the 
dialogue a strain of indiscriminate admiration for all the members of the 
royal family. The Lady Mary, “ for beauty of face hath few fellows,” and 
when W. Thomas “ comes to consider her virtue, her shadow maketh bim 
to tremble ;” Elizabeth is “a very witty and gentle young lady ;” and the 
young Prince Edward is “ the beautifullest creature that liveth under the 
sun, and hath such a grace of port, and gesture, and gravity, when he 
cometh into any presence, that it should seem he were already a father, and 
yet passeth he not the age of ten years.” Again, the zealous Welshman 
was, as Mr. Froude himself observes, entirely mistaken both as to the per- 
sonal charms of, and the king's feelings for, Anne of Cleves, when he asserts 
that “the king loved this woman out of measure; for why? her personage, 
her beauty, and gesture, did no less merit it.” But, after all, it is not the 


| arguments of the dialogue which render it so valuable as a piece of evidence 


in support of Mr. Froude’s case. Its weight lies in the simple fact that the 
view which it takes of Henry VIII.’s motives and conduct were actually 
held by a contemporary of that monarch. “It has,” as Mr. Froude well 
puts it, “ the value which an account would have, if given by any able 
middle-aged man now living, of the first war with China, for instance, of 
the war with Russia, the Irish famine, or the political struggles in Parlia- 
ment during the last fifteen years. The particulars of such an account 
would be often inexact, but the outline and effect would represent the im- 
pression generally current in the country; and in that way, and to that 
degree, the writer of The /’i/yrim represents to us the popular view of the 
conduct and character of Henry VIII., as received in England at the time 
of his death.” 

W. Thomas's Dialogue does not occupy more than half of the volume 
now before us. The remaining half consists of a series of extracts from 
the correspondence of the Fnglish envoys of various foreign powers with 
their respective courts. The motive which led Mr. Froude to examine and 
publish this correspondence is worthy of notice, affording, as we think it 
certainly does, a strong proof of his earnest desire to merit the reputation of 
a thoroughly impartial historian. Having beard, he tells us, from William 
Thomas the best that could be said for Henry by the ordinary unofficial 





| Englishman, he was desirous of hearing also the worst that could be said 


of him by contemporary authorities; and he judged that nowhere was he 


| likely to find a less favourable view of the king’s actions than in the de- 


spatches of the French and Imperial ambassadors resident at the English 
court. These despatches, many of them in cipher, may fairly be regarded 
as expressing the true opinions of their writers—men who, of al! others, 
would not be likely to put a better construction than they could help upon 
Henry’s conduct. Mr. Froude presents his extracts from this correspond- 
ence in the guise of notes to W. Thomas's Dialogue; but they may more 
properly be called notes to his own History. They are full of highly 
curious and interesting matter, illustrative of the events and feelings of the 
time. And there results from their perusal this very note-worthy and im- 
portant fact, that the impression which they convey of Henry VIII.’s cha- 
racter and conduct is by many degrees less unfavourable than that which is 
produced by the works of the vast majority of English historians. 

The form in which this volume is published is the same as that of Mr. 
Froude’s history, to which it constitutes a very interesting and valuable 
appendix. 

London Labour and the London Poor, By A. Mayhew. Part XIII. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare; adapted for family reading 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq., F.8.S. New edition, illustrated. Part I 

The Jilustrated Family Garetteer ; or, Dictionary of Universal Geography, com- 
piled from the most recent authorities. By James Bryce, LL.D. New edition. 
Part I 

The Complete Works of William Hogarth; in a series of one hundred and fifty 
steel engravings from the original pictares. With an Introductory Essay 
by James Hannay. Part | 

The History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. J. H. Merle 
@Aubigné, D.D. Abridged and translated by the Rev. John Gill 

Conversational Hindustani Phrases; or, How to ask a Question and give an 
Answer. by A. Habersak. The Hindustani by Munshf Nasfruddin Ahmed 

The Foot and its Covering. By James Dowie. 

Considerations on the Human Mind, its present State, and future Destination 
Richard Grattan, Esq., M.D., &e 

Art Studies: the * Old Masti of Italy: Painting. 
With copperplate illustrations. 2 vols. 
*rize Essay on Adult Education, and how to promote it. By Wil 
Bullock, M.R.C.P 

(m Memory, and the rationa! means of improving tt 

a critical Biography. By Samuel Neil. 
a Ramble with the City and Town Missionaries 


By 


By 
By James Jackson Davies 
am Jobn 


By Dr. E. Pick. 

Shakespere 

Travels tn England 
Shaw, M.D 

Universal Restoration; a poem, in ten epochs, divided into twenty-six t 
George Calvert. 2 vols 
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Sporting Adventures in the Northern “eas 


Seasons with the Sea-Horses 
James Lamont, Esq., F.G.S 
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* Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the Ox: or, the Voluntary Churches of Eng- 
iand in ¢ int with their Ministers. By Conscientia. : 
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zenges, and foand such relief from them that I am determined | mhill, in gold and silver, in great var Stock tug Silv 
for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and | erastion and price, from Thre« ‘oo a xty Gui > ‘ : is , 
will do all in my power to recommen m to my friends. | skilfully examined, and its correct performance - s. Marble Chimney-} “a { 
If you consider the above testimonial of advantage, YOU | and sale p post. lvrays, Urns and Kettles, Ch 
are quite at liberty to make what use e : : 4 : econ t Ware, Turnery, Iron and Tien naa Hedsteads, 
1 am, Sir, your most obliged servant, Money Orders iy JOHN BENNETT, Watch M xt Fornitare. &c. with Lists of Ps wes 
W. J. TRIGG AND 61, CHEAPSIDE. nal Berens 
J. . ' 
‘THOMAS KEATING, Esq. la, 2, 3, ' 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is, 1s. : and Tins, 2s. 9d., seat 66, Queer , London, 23rd August, 1860, and 1, Newman } 
and 0s. 6d. each, by THoMas KeATING, Chemist, &c. 7! Messrs. 2. WOTHERSPOON anil ( 
Paul's Churchyard, London; and retail by all Druggists, » 45, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
ear Sirs 
— “E, as requested, to-day RTIFIC! 
™ " en HAVE, as requested, to-da 
PFOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — The} [ YA}ittare, sinlnnsse'esna an A: 
following letter from Mr. William Price to Mr. J. Whitby | Nottingham firm, who stat t starch | TENTED IM zm 
Jones, has been forwarded to Professor Hol.oway :—" Deor Sir many y in the Koya! Laundry, and have Juiy. i 
I have much satistaction in bearing testimony to the efficacy of } Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that none t adhesion, a t 
Holloway's Gintment. In the early part of last autumn, I bruised | ang right to st that they supply Starch to Her pain or 
| 
' 
| 
| 






large angry sore was the result. LI tried all » tts of medic’ ines, mis- | years, but the G h je tor re 

called remedies, tor upwards of seven months without relief. At I have been furthe that your st “¢ continues to give | new sets of teeth ‘ 
last I determined to try the fur-famed Holloway's Ointment. 1 | comple satistact tt ’ “ae tal ality 
bonght a 2s. Sl. pot, 1, to my vent ane ht, the bad | samples of var cee have be: fourw! memrly | amet my" —M y host. July 20. Coast ‘ Terms 
leg was as sound as ever in @ fortmight,—Y Urs very truly, W. | equal in quality tet % tiv = sin ib <t; Old Steyae, 
Paice, Everton, Liverpool. | 1 wma, dear Sirs, your olbedicnt servant,—WM,. BLACK, | ehtou, be tshi,t Wis lect. 
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)ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFEICE, 


RstaSLisuED IN 1797, 
No. 70, Lombard-street, mt a, c haring -cross, 8.W. 
Db 1 .~ 
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OCTAY 
WILLIAM Ct 
JOHN DAVIS, Es 
JAMES A. GORDON, Fen. beg = FRS. 
EDWARD HAWKIN . Enq 
KIRKMAN D. HODGSON. . MP. 
HENRY LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM JAMES LANCASTIE x Esq. 
JOHN LUBBOC K Esq., ¥.RS, 
BENJAMIN SHAW, E~ 
MATTHEW WHIT Lae 
MARMADUKE WYVILL, Jun, E«q., MIP. 
KOBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
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and existing on the 
f Profits, sub- 
ve years, being 


All policies effected on the Ket 
ist July, 1861, will participate in the 
- such of them as have not been io force 
‘continued until the completes’ of that period. 


AOA 






On Life Interests in posse ssion or reversion : also upon other ap- 
oved Securify in coune xion with Assurance, 

sate * For Prospectuses, Forms &e., apply at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 





Proposal, 


Established wr 
‘4 7 . . 
RITANNIA LIFE 
] COMPANY (Empowered by Spe st we t 
Vict. cap. 9), aud BRITANNIA MUTUS LI 
(Empowered by her Majesty's Royal as I 
treet, Bank, London. 
Major General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
Every description of life assurance business transacted with or 


without participation in profits, 


SSURANCE 
pore 
ent), 1, Princes- 















Extracts from Tab les. 





Without Profits. With | Protits. 


— Tait ) Whole” 











Half-  Quar- 
» pm. Annual 

Age. ang a r. Age. I'rem. Yearly testy 
Years. Prem. | Prem. 

£ sd, Yrs. | Mth. £€ s df£ s aL aw a 
94119? 30 0 37311 429012 3 
wy? 3 27614401 4 
» 22 6 6 27W1460R8 5 
ow 36 8 9 2e214s3:012 6 





ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


TA T ION A L ASSURA NCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered by Spec ial ‘Act of Parliament, 
17 Viet. cap. 


ESTABLISUED A.D, 1544, 


Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 
ife. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medieal Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence gre 
smp Duty on Policies. 
*ARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the NoN-ParriciraTiInG Prix- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premiam, payable in a variety of 


atly extended. 





ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of Assurers. 
ANNUITIES 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favou » terms, 






The Tables tor Reversionary and Deterred Annuities are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
providing for a particular individual, or as vurce against tl 
casualties ot age and the uncertainties of health h and fortune. 





Extract from the — Credit Rates of Premium for an 
ssurance of 100d 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 

Halt Premium v 





Vhole Premium 





First Seven Years, Atter Seven Years, 
41 - 8 
1 0 
1 1 
1 in 10 
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ETER MORRISON, Ma anaging 

Prospectuses sent free on application. 


my <1 , 11) 
WATERLOO LIFE SURANCE 
COMPANY 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 490,0008. and 
the advantages of moderat 
last Bonus w pests A the ‘next “i ii be in 1864 
Qlaims within the day grace paid by this Company, 

NO EXTKA Pit E Mit M FOR VOLUNTEERS 
This Company’ 's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISE ASI 
ting the insured, for a small extra preminm 
may be deposited at hiterest, for fixed periods, 
Special arrangement ‘rospeectuses and Forms on 
$65, Strand, London, 


KINDS, AND 


vent of BW. to the 
COMPANY, 
weekly for 


Director. 














upon terms 
application to the ILEAD OFFICE 


Acct DEN 


TS OF ALL 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided nst by an Annual Pas 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS AssURANC! 
which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or ti 





NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 


One Person in every welve insured is injured yearly by 












ACCID! 
75,0000. has been already paid as COM PENSATION 
For further information apply to the Provincia the 
Railway ~~ gta at the Head Office, 4, ¢ srabill (late 3, Old 


Broad st 

‘Annual 1 Cae. 40,0002, CAPTT Al, ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
44, Cornbill, E.C, January, 1861, 


OUTH 


COMPANY 
LETTERS of CREDI 
Adelaide, Gawler, vag Kobe Ap 
sent for collection. Every deseriptl m of 
ducted direet with Victoria and New sou th Wales throug h the 
Company's Ageut 
3, Old Beoad-cire cet, E.C. 


BANKING 


1847.) 
delaide. 


AUS STRAL IAN. 


a peg by Royal Charter 
ane «Ls "7 









WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


\T. GEORGE ADVANCE FUND 
ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 
Advances can re adily he obtained on re © personal security, 
in sums from 30. to 1000, for any per not exceeding five 
years, upon the following scale of repayments, for every 1001 ad- 
Vanced iu full, including interest ther 
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THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE. 
BEING RECORDS OF REMARKABLE PHASES OF LUNACY KEPT BY A PHYSICIAN. 
By JOHN H. BRENTEN. 


ls. post Svo, 


Contents :—V 1. MAD OR NOT MAD.—Vol. IL. TIE SOMNAMBULIST. THE LUNATIC ENG INEER, 
LI N. are S AT LARGE: Watling Will—Jean o’ the Isles—W andering Geordie. LOS’ ’ 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, or to be had direct, post free, price 5s., 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 


RD of the POLITICS, ART, FASHION, GOSSIP, and ANECDOTE 
during the past Eighteen Months, 


BY CHRONIQUEUSE. 


of PARIS 


seing a RECO 


“ay French Imperial life) an i to sympathise 


man’s sympathy to depict these home scenes (of 

with these home virtues. La Chroniqueuse has done w harming sketches! better known tu 
English hearts amd Enyvlish homes in a collected yolume than in Pe contined sphere in whict h they first ap- 
ne L—Salurdan Re viet, 

‘We all know t) hat the letters of a re 
be written; and * Chroniqueuse’ st 
we may fairly place her in the 


t requires a we 
Ito make these ¢ 


ly good feminine 
10OWs SO much tact, go tast niellivence 
lirst rank of modern letter-writers.—Crilk 


correspondent are about the most delightful that can 
and vivacity in her epistles, that 





Just published, price 5s. 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWIN RITCHIE, Author of “The Night-Side of London.” 








‘They are all written with such a knowledge of each subject as might be expected from a ereeptive and 
accurate observer, who has gained his experience from hiniself, while the descriptive writing is that of a 
practised hand.” —Jlustrated Londo . 

‘About Londen’ displays an amount of industrious research verv rarely met with, and a knowledge of 
men and manners which only experience—and active experience, niureover—can supply.”"—Literary Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, Strand, W.C 


WIUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The best Works of the leading Publishers are added to this Library in 
large numbers on the Day of Publication. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, commencing at any Date. 


First-Class Country Subseviption, Fifteen Volumes at One Time, 


FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 


and Newest Works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 





f the best 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED igaaee MAGAZINE. | Now Ready. 
XFORD ESSAYS AND REVIEWS— 
SECOND EDITION of the QUARTERLY 


Price 2 
Raa abiad dad LINING rurnas.|4 


rl Intellectual | REVIEW, No, CCXVIL 


















Magazi 
Amusement. Thirty-two pr ‘vo, beautifuliy | Joux Mernay, Albemarle Street. 
printed on superior Paper, ae in an elegantly —— a 
Iustrated Wrapper. THIS DAY 
The wirations will be Engraved by W. J. Linton, o — 
fran resigas by F. 4. Skill, Jullan Portch, “William Daeaaes ASH and SCOTCH BALLADS, 
M‘Connell, Edwin Weedou » J & An extensive Collection. Designed as a 
" ee plement to the Works of the British “ts, and 
London : ye rice H and Co., 25, Pater- embracing ne ty all the Ancient and Traditionary 
noster-row; and all B both of England and Scotland, with Notices of 
the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
A PORTRAIT OF MADAME BONAPARTE, NEE }CHILD A New Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. 
PATTERSON, | feay cloth, 2ss.; or in half ealf, gilt back, 40s 
t Memoir of the late Prince Jerome, in additic , . = 
2 variety of a ‘resting } : oma, od peneeeen Uae . (bye i a mag ee ee be oh er = 
ings by W. J. Linton, will appear in No. 3 for March, of | COPYRIGHT LAW, I nals and ——_ oe 
‘ roe /l f Inventor Patentees, Authors, and lublishers, 
TH NGS. rr mpr — ¢ the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law 


ALNING 


K NT ‘ RT 
A Magazine htful and Intellectual | of Copyright of De 





ens, the Law of Literary Copyright. 
1. 











vigesen ment, | by JAMES FRASER, Esq. Post Svo, eloth, 4s. ¢ 
KROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE MosT PorULAR London: Sampson Low, Sex, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill 
\KTIisT | 
ines TWOPES VONTELY 
eas Price: TWOPENCI INTEL SPRING SEASON 
ondon: Arturn Tac. Virt ind Co., 25, Pater 
noster nd all Bool . R. BLAC K WOOD will be glad to treat 
with Authors for the publication of their Works 
NEW WORK BY DR. GRATTAD in any department of Literatare, Unsuitable MSs, im- 
toatl mediately returned, Estimates forwarded on applica- 
Now rearly, in . : tion, and a!l communications promptly attended to, 
To . v? ' 
\ INSIDER \ T It INs 5 ( ON T Ih i M \N | London: James BLAcK Woop, Lovell's-court, Pater- 
MIND: Its I’ t nd Feature Destina | nost row 
tion, By RICHARD GRATTAN, Esq., M.D, Ex-bP. | — 
don: Groner Manwanrye, 8, King William | ae 
canoes 4 : ots t. Stran ‘ | Just published, price Is., New Edition, by post fourteen 
| 


stamps, 


R. KAHN ON 
A New and entirely Rewrit 
of this celebrated Treatise, with new 


MARRIAGE. 5 UE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 


forty-fitth) Live. and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
odcuts, &e., | tories of and the various Phe- 


Man's Existence, 























Loan Terr Monthly. uarterly. is now ready - 4 nae alah 
One we - se ae ro eS a > “4LO The object of the Work is not rticular by- | nomena of Life. With Instructions for securing Health 
Two years. o 460... BESO pothesis, but to enable ev u and Strength, and Remarks on the Treatment of Dis- 
Three years 3 73.. lo 19 structure and functions of the | order idental to Sedentary Life. 
2134.. x 00 gations » ’ 
k ee F 6be the wees arising 4 iby a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 
for fenthor formas fo uply to Gilbs M rer. ssa rehensiou ist 7 i 
<i i es = oatotne ae - ae te " gers “ yy. t Tr Vhysieal Education of Early Life— 
>p sry -cT’p i al 4 is ne ve The f Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion 
D El OSI : ASSI RANCE, AND nary profes al en non «le sit present the crud | — mach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of 
DISCOUNT BANK. characterizes the so-cul ’ , rey » Affe “, a h rulatic f the sia 
FIVE PER CENT. on sums tor fixe periods; or, according to Vrice One Shilling. tree Thirteen Sts the Affections, ¢ n i the Regulation of the Passions 
the eo, at from Seven to Thirty days oti Three per cent. | Sealed Envelope, Twent Stoanopes or from the Nervous Di lers, & 
at ca G. H, LAW, Manager. 1. ALLEN, 20. Wa k 1 frou Author's a —_ % hill: ¢ nL sis 
§, Connon-ctre et, West, EC. Harley Strect, Cavendish-square, Loudon London: Mas *, Cornhill; and oll Looksellers. 
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WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 

HE 

or, the Law of Consequences as applic: 

Mental, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. Svo., 
10s. 6d. 


able 


PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 
to 
price 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or 


AFFECTIONS. ‘The Third Edition, in &vo., 
London: LoxaMay, Green, Loneman, and Ronerts. 


pr ice 5s. 


NEW “LATIN: SCHOOL-BOOK, BY REV. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. ms cloth, 


. T. WHITE. 


| 


th 
| 


Cc 


Just published, price 1s., 
HE IMMUNITY OF “HABITUAL. 
CRIMINALS: With a proposition for reducing 
1eir number by means of Longer Sentences of Penal 








ervitude; Intermediate Convict Prisons; Conditional 
[1 Jiberation; and Police Supe ty. Captain 
| WALTER Croproy, C.B., ¢ “hair man of ‘the Directors of 

onvict Prisons in [reland 

ondon: Ber. and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street; Dublin: 
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HE PROGRESSIVE LATIN) 


READER :—intended to be used after Vaupy's | 





Latin Delectus. By the Rev. Jony T. Wits, M.A., | the Genuineness, Au og ty, and Design of the Mosaic | 

First Master of the Latin School, Christ's Hospital, | Writings. by the Rev. Donald Macdonald, M.A.. Au- 

London, Author of numerous approved Classical "| thor of “ Creation ody the Fall.” 

School-Books. Edinburgh: T. & T. Crank: London: Hawriron & Co. | 

London: Loyemax, Greex, Loneman, and Ropert —— 

ee. = RESCO’' °s Ss >} S.—_ 
NEW WORK ON FEVER, BY DR. R. D. LYONS. Ps kESCOTT HISTORIE 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. Gd. cloth, 


TREATISE on FEVER; or Selection 

from a Course of Lectures on Fever; 
part of a Course of Theory and Practice of Medicin 
delivered by Rowerr D. Lyons, K.C.C., M.B.T.C.D., 
L.R.C.S.1., M.R.LA.; 
tal, Dublin ; 
ciety of Dublin; 
tish Army in the Crimea 


London: LoxemManx, Green, Lonemay, and Ronerts 
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Forming 
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Physician to Jervis-street Hospi- 
Foreign Secretary to the Pathological So- 
late Pathologist-in-Chief to the Bri- 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL OF GE¢ GRAPHY 


In feap. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, Price 7s. 6d 
cloth, 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 


d PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and 


POLITICAL. 


For the use * Se chools and College s By WinuiaM 


jon, revised throaghor 





Hraurs, F.! S.. &e NewE 
up to the pre sent dat 

Orin § Parr L—L£urope, 
2 Parts ( ,, IL—Asia, 

tralia, 

“Tue best testimony to} 
the merits of Mr. W.} 
Hughes's Manual of Geo- | graphy of industry an 
graphy is supplied by the | commerce, viewed as de 
fact of the numerous edi- | pendent upon the natura 
tions which have been | features 
ealled for within a recent | ductions of the various re 
period. The leading idea | gions of the earth.’ 
which its author has! De Grey anp Riron’s Ad 
sought to embody in this t dress to the Royal Geogra 
volume is the connexion | phical Societu, delivered a 
of physical geography with | the 


Anniversary 
the industrial pursuits and | May 28, 1860, 


ts. 6d. cloth. 
America, and 


price 
Afvica, 
ds. 











London: Loyemay, Grees, Lonemay, and Ronerts 
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ELEMENTS 


12mo, price 6s. cloth, 


HE OF ALGEBRA ; 


Aus- 


social condition of nations, 
or, in other words, the geo- 


—EFarl 
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Meeting, 


. climate, and pro- | 


Brewer 


with numerous Examples, for the Use of Sc hools. | 


By the Rev. ROBERT FOWLER, M.A. 


iate Fellow of 


A. THom and Sox, 








This day | is published, in 2 vols. Svo, price 21s., 


NTRODU CTION TO THE PENTA- 
EUCH; an Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, into | 











FOUR EDITIONS. 


| Library Edition, Demy 8vo. cl.. with Steel Plate s. 





PHILIP Ii, 3 vols.. 27. 2s 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 2 vols,, 21s 

| CONQL r OF MEXICO, 2 y 

CONQU EST OF PERU, 2 vols,, 21s. 

| CHARLES V. By Robertson and Prescott, 2 vols., 21s. 


| P. 
| FI 


CONQU! 
CONG 


ic 


Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, with Plates. 
HILIP !1.. 3 vols., 15s, 
ERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
r OF MEXICO, 3 vols 
EST OF PERU, 3 vols.. 15s. 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 


ols 
i vols, 15s 





1 vol... 


HARLES V. By Robertson and Prescott. 2 vols., 10s. 


One-volume Edition, Post 8vo. with Portraits. 


CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
CONQUEST OF PERU 
CHARLES V. 


j Ir 


FERDINAND 
CONQUEST 0! 
PHILIP It., 


HILIP IL. Vols. 1. and TI. in 1 vol Cloth, 5s. 
ERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Cloth, 5s. 

Cloth, 4 
Cloth. 5s. 
Prescott 


Cloth, 5s. 
Cheap Edition. with the Notes Complete. 


1 feap. Svo, price ws. each volume, 
cloth, 2s fd 

AND ISA- | CONQUEST 

A 2 vols vols 

MEXIC 0, | | CHARLES V., 2 vols. 

ESSAYS, 1 vol 

8 vols. | 

Rovrrtencr, Wane, and 
Farringdon Street 


By Robertson and 


boards ; 


OF PE 
BELL, 


2 vols 


London: RouTLepat 





Or each = Baler separately 


LYTTON’S NOVELS.— 
NEW EDITIONS 


1, Crown 8vo Edition. with Frontispieces. 
s., cloth extra, - 
3s 6a. eac > “cloth gilt. 


| RIENZI. | gen or Tae Mysrenies 
| PAUL CLIFFORD. | THE DISOWNED, 
PELHAM | DEVEREUX, 

EUGENE ARAM. | ZANONI 


Christ's College, Cambridge, and Principal of the Mili- | 


tary School, 
London : 
Hall-c ourt. 


Tunbridge Wells. 


Simpkix, Marsuai, and Co., Stationers’ 


THROWER’ s AR ITHMETICAL Qu ESTIONS. 
New Edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 


UESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. By 
WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in 
the English Department of the Free Grammar School 


of King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. 
Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 
London: Smirpkry, Marsa, and Co. ; 
Narrer and Wricnt. 


Svc 


), 


Pirmingham : 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s. éd., 


UTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


for JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS; 


or, a First 


Book for Pupils preparing for Publi¢ Examinations. 


By ROBERT ROSS, Lecturer 
College, Cheltenham. 


Also, by the same Author, 


AN ANALYSIS OF 


on 


History, Normal 


THE STUART 


PERIOD OF ENGLISH HISTORY, with Examination 


Questions, &c. Feap. &vo, és. 
“Carefully and judiciously put together."—Athenwum 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 1 Co 


DE PORQUET’S 
ITALIAN WORKS:— 


DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
with Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


STAN DARD 


in English, 


IL TESORETTO, for turning English into Italian at 





Sight. 3s. 6d. 
CONV opr IN FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 3s. 64. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN PHR: ASE AND DIALOGUE BOOK. 3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 2s. 
A NEW KEY TO ITALIAN. 3s. 64. 
FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 

London: Stmpxrs, Marsuat, and Co., 


had of the Author at his Scholastic 
stock-street, Covent-Garden. 


3s. 6d. 
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Agency, 14, Tavi- 
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THEC pe 
EUGENE AR 
LEILA, AND > LG RIMS 


NEW SERIAL BY MR. 
To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each Part to con- 


TRAVERS. | LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
Price 4s. each, ae 


oa NIGHT AND MORNING 








LUCRET |} MY NOVEL. 2 vols. 
THEC AX TONS. 
Price 5s., cloth, | Price 3s., cloth, 

LAST OF THE BARONS. | GODOLPHIN. 

Price 2s. 6d., cloth, * Price 2s., cloth, 
PILGRIMS OF THE} LEILA. 
@ RIINE. 

[Also, the 20 Vols. in 10, cloth gilt, 3/ Ss. 

2. Feap 8vo Edition. in 19 Vols.. cloth.:£2 7s. 6d.. 


Finely printed on superior paper, with Frontispiece. 


Or, each Volume separately, price 2s. 6d. 
| MY NOVEL. 2 vols. 
| GODOLPHIN 


ALIC | HAROLD. 
L NIGHT AND MORNING. 


AST OF THE BARONS. | 
AST DAYS OF POMPEII. | LUCRETIA. 

| DEVEREUX. 
DISOWNED. 
PELHAM. 


ANONT. RIENZI. 


“England's greatest Novelist."—Blackirood’s Magazine. 


RovTLepGe, Warne, and RovrLtepce, 
sFarringdon Stree t. 


ANTHONY 


London : 
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